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FASHION DEMANDS “JERSEY” 


—and here are new Freshy Frocks 
that keep step with style >>> 


HE amazingly moderate prices at which "FRESHY FROCKS"” are sold, make 
it possible for you to own a complete wardrobe of new styles. The models 


illustrated and many others, await your selection. If you do not find your size at 


your favorite store, write us. 





Style 2271: Fine French Spun Jer- 
sey in Black, Victoria Green, Bison 
Brown and Escadrille Blue, trimmed 
with white piqué collars and cuffs. 
Sizes: Juniors—!! to 19; Misses— 
12 to 20, $5.95. 


Style 2269: Embroidered Dot Jer- 
sey in Rubytone, Blue, Cricket Green 
and Black, all with embroidered 
white dots and white piqué collars 
and cuffs. Sizes: Juniors—1!! to 19: 
Misses—l2 to 20, $6.95. 


Write for our booklet of Fall Styles 


Goldman Baer Co. 


MAKERS OF OFFICIAL AND CAMP UNIFORMS 


SGIRt SCOUT DRESS 





Style 2264: French Spun Jersey. 
Made in the following combina- 
tions: Victoria Green trimmed with 
Brioni Green; Bison Brown trimmed 
with Thibet Tan; Navy Blue trim 
med with Escadrille Blue. Sizes: 
Juniors—I1 to 19; Misses—!2 + 
20, $5.95. 


32 S. Paca St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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OMEONE said to me not 
long ago that if people 
did not learn to love books 
when they were young they never 
did later in life. They may read 
occasionally, but they have no 
real feeling for it. They may 
even buy books once in a while, 
not because they have a deep de- 
sire to own them, but for various 
non-literary reasons: perhaps be- 
cause everyone is discussing that 
particular novel or this particular 
biography and they feel they 
must at least glance through it 
so as not to be totally left out of 
the conversation ; perhaps because 
a friend of a friend knows the 
author or because they want it 
for the living-room bookcase or 
table to impress callers. (People 
do buy well known books for the 
sake of appearing cultured. It seems too ridiculous 
to be true, but ’ve known some who have done it! ) 
Of course, these purchasers of books are not the 
real book lovers—and they will probably never 
learn to be. Book lovers want books for their own 
sake, to keep near them and to read over and over 
again. They are the people who, if necessary, will 
deny themselves candy or an extra pair of silk 
stockings in order to save money to buy a book. To 
own a book gives them the same sort of thrill as 
owning a particularly lovely wrist-watch or a be- 
coming dress. And when they have their books, 
they treat them carefully and keep them on shelves, 
not tossed around the room just anywhere. 
Another way to tell a book lover is by her dis- 
cussion of books. She has definite opinions on what 
she has read and these opinions are not too much 
influenced by what people around her think. They 
are her own. She doesn’t use a set of stock phrases 
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to describe the books she likes 
and another set to condemn those 
she doesn’t like. And she doesn’t 
feel it necessary to pretend to 
“adore” a certain author because 
of that author’s brilliant reputa- 
tion, or to be luke-warm about 
another because he is compara- 
tively unknown and she isn’t sure 
yet what the majority are going 
to think of him. I remember a 
girl at school who earned a repu- 
tation for great discrimination 
about books, because she always 
quoted (without any quotation 
marks) an English teacher when 
she talked of them. She spoke 
feelingly of the “fine writing” in 
Ivanhoe and the “pathos” of 
Silas Marner, of “Dickens’ hu- 
mor” and the “beauty of Shake- 
speare’s verse.” But she really 
had read only what was absolutely required of 
her for her courses. She never “cracked a book”, 
as Midge would say, outside and she never formed 
any opinions of her own. 

Then there was another girl who simply couldn’t 
abide Scott and said so, and thought George Eliot 
was a bore, but who discovered Browning and Poe 
by herself in her reading outside of school and was 
honest in her reactions to them. She was much more 
a book lover than the other, even though she did not 
always enjoy the authors that the textbooks on 
literature considered most important. 

For to love books is not to praise them all indis- 
criminately or to pretend to like the ones that one’s 
parents or teachers say are the best. It is to care 
enough to read widely and intelligently—to pay 
a book the compliment of really thinking about it, 
and then to make up your own mind whether or 
not you like it. 
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When Kit and Bess and Billy step, 


The picture's one of vim and pep. 


On twinkling feet, 
With togs so neat 





Keep step with style, 
And brightly smile, 


The Newest Togs for Gym and Tap Dancing 


So cute and colorful are these new Togs by MAN O'WAR, that it's really hard to decide whether 


they are popularizing Tap Dancing or whether Tap Dancing is popularizing them. But wherever 


girls are tap, tap, tapping you'll see MAN O'WAR togs very much in evidence. And for gym 
work, MAN O'WAR TOGS are favorites, too, as they have been for many years. Read what each 


of the girls in this advertisement are wearing: 


Kit steps to lively music in a chic little one piece suit 
of fancy print. They are made in green, blue, rose, 
heliotrope and orange prints. Price $1.50. 


Bess chose a keen little blouse of white sateen combined 
with stunning pleated shorts that may be had in black, 
maize, green, blue or rose broadcloth. The suit is $2.95. 


Billy wears a one piece checked romper suit trimmed 
with white organdie belt and collar. Made in red, blue, 
orange, gold and heliotrope and only $1.50. 


Pat looks very professional in a white sateen blouse and 
French briefs of black sateen with a side zip fastener. 
The briefs are made in black, maize, green, blue or rose 
and the whole suit is priced at $2.95. 

Joan learns the new steps in a two piece gingham suit 
trimmed with white organdie. This comes in all colors 
and may be had in either gingham or broadcloth for 
$2.95. 

Babs is too cute for words in a one piece tap or gym 
suit which is made in copen, green, tan or rose broadcloth 
and in black sateen with a contrasting collar. Price $1.50. 


If your local store cannot supply you with these MAN O'WAR Togs send check or money order 


direct and we will see that you are supplied. Sizes 6 to 20. 


Branigan, Green & Co., 1270 Broadway, New York City 


MAN O’WAR STYLE TOGS 


Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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\Vhile Pat and Joan and Babs encore 


For all are clad by MAN O'WAR. 
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OWE or don’t we like animal stories?” 

is one of the questions before this 
forum for November. The Puppy Cubs, 
of course, is what started the argument. 
So far, the votes have been evenly dis- 
tributed for and against. Virginia B. 
Adams of Binghamton, New York states 
very definitely that “I don’t care for 
stories about wild animals such as The 
Puppy Cubs.” Virginia prefers stories 
like Upstairs, Downstairs and the stories 
about Midge and Jo Ann and Mary 
Ellen. The House with the Cross-eyed 
Windows did not appeal to her, though. 
She says, “I like boarding school stories, 
preferring heroines of fourteen to eigh- 
teen years.” 


NN SMITH of Boston, Massachu- 
setts before discussing The Puppy 
Cubs, says “Let’s have some more 
stories like A Misunderstood Bronc. 
Wonderful isn’t the right word for that 
story. I think a brand new adjective 
should be made up especially for it.” 
Ann, just as soon as you finish this page, 
turn to Temperamental Topaz. It is not 
only written by the same person who 
wrote A Misunderstood Bronc, but it is 
about the same people. But to get down 
to what Ann says about The Puppy 
Cubs: “If the author of that story ever 
offers to write any more like it for THE 
AMERICAN GrRL, please accept his offer,” 
she writes. 

Let us hear from more of you about 
not only The Puppy Cubs, but animal 
stories in general. If the vote is as 
divided as it is on the poetry question 
we'll have to follow our present policy 
of giving you an animal story occa- 
sionally, for the sake of those who do 
like them, and using something else the 
rest of the time for the sake of those 
who don’t. 


NNIE KELLY of Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, writes us that she doesn’t 
like poetry and thinks “we have quite 
enough.” She thought The House with 
the Cross-eyed Windows was splendid, 
“and,” she adds, “I love Jo Ann and 
Wicky, as well as Scatter and her friends, 
and I hope we have lots more stories 
about them. As Robb Beebe is my fa- 
vorite artist, I hope we can have many 
more of his drawings in THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I like ‘7 Am a Girl Who—’ very 
much. The one in June was especially 
nice. I also like the Girl Scout pictures.” 


ETTY KIEWEG seems to have 
started something by expressing a 
desire for news and stories of girls and 
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of All Things! 


Girl Scouts of other countries. We have 
three answers to her suggestions— 
all in agreement with her. Mary Bauer 
of Long Island City, New York, says, 
“Betty Kieweg certainly hit the nail on 
the head, as the saying goes. I have often 
wondered why we haven’t more news on 
foreign Girl Scouts. But not only that, 
why wait until the March international 
issue to give us foreign stories? I enjoy 
reading of places rarely heard of and 
customs that seem queer to us. I am all 
fed up (and I am sure others are too) 
on hearing about girls and boys who live, 
work and play the way I do. More stories 
like Sister to Gjelosh and The Daughter 
of Hat-tit-e-fon-caw—I beg you!” Vaga- 
bond’s Ward, that exciting new serial 
which has started would certainly seem 
to be a direct answer to Mary’s plea, 
wouldn’t it? Doesn’t Marjorie Provost 
make you wish you had lived in Paris in 
those days of 1458 when fine ladies rode 
in litters and knights came riding to 
your door? 


NOTHER letter of agreement with 
Betty Kieweg comes from Vesta 
Martin in Birmingham, Michigan. “I 
quite agree with Betty Kieweg,” she 
says. “Why can’t we have news from 
our sisters in other countries? We would 
gladly give them a page.” Charlotte 
Cobl of St. Paul, Minnesota, writes: “I 
am a new subscriber to THE AMERICAN 
Girt and think it is wonderful. I agree 
with Betty Kieweg about having a page 
each month about foreign Girl Scout 
news. I think a page or department de- 
voted to coins would be nice, too.” 
Winifred Waring of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


says, “I second Betty Kieweg’s motion . 


to have more foreign Girl Scout news.” 
She also states in her letter that she 
“quite agrees with Virginia Ingham. 
Let’s make our AMERICAN GIRL more 
modern. Let Jo Ann alone, she’s all right. 


When you write advertisers please mention “The 








What’s more, let’s have some more like 
her. These old-fashioned girls were all 
right a century ago, but now they are 
getting stale! I think also that I would 
like to hear more about the Girl Guides. 
I lived in South America a few years 
ago, and belonged to them down there.” 

Do write us, Winifred, and tell us how 
the activities of the Girl Guides in South 
America differ from the activities of 
your troop in Tulsa. 


ARY WARD LEWIS of Chevy 

Chase, District of Columbia, 
writes that “I had to make myself read 
The Rider at the Door because I didn't 
like the illustrations, but wild horses 
couldn’t have dragged me away after I 
had started it. Cook in Hollywood was 
all right, but it might have had more 
pep or plot or something to it.” And in 
the same mail we have this letter from 
Jean Carpenter of East Cleveland, Ohio: 
“T noticed in Well, of All Things! in the 
September number that a girl wanted to 
know why you didn’t have more stories 
like the one you had once—The Girl 
with the Smiling Eyes—and I certainly 
agree with her! I think Cook in Holly- 
wood in the September issue comes 
nearer to the type of story I would like 
to see in THE AMERICAN Grr, than any- 
one since then.” You see, there are two 
opinions, at least, about everything, 
whether the question is animal stories, 
poetry, or anything else. Let us hear 
from all of you about these things; of 
course, your What-I-Wish-in-My-Maga- 
zine ballots and letters will tell us much, 
but that way of finding out comes just 
once a year. 


ERE’S ONE more vote for The 

Puppy Cubs before we turn the 
page. Rosalind Adelman of New York, 
says: “I agree with several girls that 
there is too much about stamps in the 
magazine. The Puppy Cubs was very in- 
teresting and although I don’t care much 
for Mary Ellen, her tennis article was 
also interesting. The ‘7 Am a GirlWho—’ 
page is the best feature in the magazine. 
The book pages are very helpful and the 
poetry pages are so pretty! One of the 
loveliest pictures I’ve seen in a long 
time was the picture accompanying 
Oread. Just one thing before I close is 
that Edward Poucher’s covers are so 
attractive that I have several framed on 
my wall.” 

Next month let us hear what you 
think about the new serial, Vagabond’s 
Ward and the article on Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay—also the kidnaping story. 


American Girl’ 











From a painting by Valentin de Zubraurre, courtesy of the Dudensing Galleries, New York 


TO AUTUMN 


JOHN KEATS 
EASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness, To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves Until they think warm days will never cease, 
run; For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, cells— 


And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? ... 
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The story of a ruthless pirate and a plucky girl 


By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


SHE OFFERED THE FLAG. “WELL, THIS 
WOMAN'S WORK IS DONE, ANYWAY,” 
SHE SAID GENTLY. “GOD KEEP YOU” 


My Brother the 


T* done, child?” asked Illustrations by 
Captain Bartholomew 
Edge of his daughter. 

“Aye, Father.” Ursula gathered up the close-writ pages 
and handed them across the table. Before signing, the 
captain read the petition through carefully, with knitted 
brows. Anxiously the girl watched him, standing straight 
and taut. 

The silence in the brig Cassandra’s cabin was broken 
only by the surge of water outside, as she forged westward. 
Against a bulkhead the silver crucifix of poor dead Padre 
Luigi swayed gently to and fro with the ship’s motion. 
Through the wide windows astern, if the captain had 
minded to look up, he might still have descried that Span- 
ish guarda del costa which had brought him grisly tidings. 
But he was not so minded. His big shoulders drooped de- 
jectedly; one fist—his other sleeve was empty—rooted in his 
beard, and his kindly old eyes, haggard now with rage and 
shame, clung to the foolscap that lay before him on the 
table. 

He signed the paper, then flung down the pen, splashing 
the ink on the floor. 

“So we be buccaneers,” Ursula mused with a ghost of a 
smile. With her flashing dark eyes, her sleek blue-black hair, 
her creamy skin against the fine rich gown of blue brocade, 


' Frank Schoonover 
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in truth she looked more like a 
little countess. Her hand reached 
out over the table impulsively to 
the old man. He gripped her little fist in his huge one and 
muttered, ‘‘ ’Struth! So it seems, child.” 

“And thy poor arm shot away, and the Padre and the 
others killed—for nothing?” Her gallant smile was fight- 
ing through tears now. 

“For nothing but, mayhap, the gallows.” 

“Ah, surely Governor Rogers would not be so heartless. 
So that we forbore privateering as soon as ever the news 
of peace—” 

“Mind you that wretched carcass we saw hanging in 
chains at Boston Town? ’Twas John Quelch, like me com- 
missioned a privateer, but caught plundering after the 
Peace of Ryswick. His ignorance did not save him.” 

“But the King’s pardon. Yon Spaniard said—” 

“Glib phrases!” Captain Batt’s lip curled. “There’s a 
catch somewhere. Perchance the pardon’s granted as they 
dance on air! Ah, child, child!” the poor man broke out 
wildly. “That I should bring ye to this! Thy mother—” 

Ursula’s chin lifted. ‘““Nay, if it comes to that,” said she 
softly, “my mother will look down from heaven and see 
that I can die without flinching—even at the gibbet.” 

With a groan her father’s head sank on his clenched 
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THERE STOOD BARRABAS, PANTING, A 
NAKED CUTLASS IN HIS HAND. THREE 
PACES BEYOND, CAPTAIN BATT POISED TO 
SPRING, UNARMED. BETWEEN THEM ON 
THE TABLE LAY A CLOSED EBONY CASKET 





fist. Swift as light the girl was by his side. Her arms went 
round him, her soft lips bent down close to his grizzled 
head. “But it will not come to that!” she insisted stoutly. 
“Hark’ee, are we not a main big brace of boobies, convict- 
ing ourselves like this? Come!” She had pulled his head 
up and now beamed upon him. “I tell thee, Governor 
Rogers—” 

They both stiffened, listening. Down from the brig’s 
masthead had come a faint hail: “Land ho-o-o! ’Tis New 
Providence!” 

The captain gripped her. “At the least we'll soon know 
our fate. Off with that gown, child—’tis Spanish, damning 
evidence.” 

“But all my clothes are Spanish, Father,” Ursula pro- 
tested. ““You mind they were given us by Governor Spots- 
wood in the Plantations, as lawful share of —” 

“Burn ’em! Heave ’em overboard! Keep to thy cabin 
till—”’ Chewing his beard, the old seaman sank into his 
thoughts. “We'll soon know now,” he muttered, his eyes 
haunted. 

At dusk the brig passed the narrows and let go an anchor 
in the harbor. Hardly had the hook touched bottom than 
Captain Batt, his petition in pocket, ordered the gig lowered 
and made for the gangway. But he checked as a hand 
touched his sleeve. He turned and started, paling. 

“Luigi!” he gasped—then bent to scrutinize the features 
half hidden in the monkish cowl. “You?” 

There was a little laugh. Indeed, ’twas Ursula, swathed 
in the dead Franciscan padre’s roped gown, his crucifix 
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on her breast. “This is a dress of peace throughout the 
world,” she pleaded. “And—I want to go with you, 
Father.” 

He hesitated, looking out at the lights of the town glim- 
mering under the hill. Then he smiled grimly. “So be it, 
little stalwart. Come!” ' 

Going ashore, they nudged each other like schoolboys on 
a prank. Win or lose, this was their greatest venture to- 
gether. 

A train-band directed them to the governor’s mansion on 
the hill. Their passage excited little comment. Penitents 
were climbing that hill in increasing numbers, these days. 
’Twould be the holy man who had persuaded that old 
rogue to plead, most likely, and was holding fast to him 
till his soul and neck were saved. 

Governor Rogers was at supper. The bare room glowed 
softly in candle-light. Alone at the head of the board sat the 
choleric old soldier. His mission here, save for one trouble- 
some particular, fared well. He had eaten heartily and was 
at peace. 

But when he glimpsed the tall, bearded, one-armed 
figure of Captain Batt in the doorway, he leaped to his feet 
with eyes starting from his head. 

“Ho, the guard!” he roared. Two grenadiers appeared 
as by magic. “Hold that fellow on your lives!” 

So it was that the poor captain found himself taken be- 
fore he could plead his cause, gripped roughly and marched 
up to the governor’s great chair. Ursula hung back, a panic 
in her heart. She clenched her hands inside the great cuffs. 
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The governor’s eyes glittered. “So one pardon is not 
enough, Barrabas?” he shot the question at the prisoner. 

Barrabas! With that name an inkling of the truth laid 
an icy finger on the girl’s spirit. No man alive on the western 
sea but had heard of that terrible presence. Talk of Black 
Beard, Auger, Dixie Bull! They were lily-fingered fops be- 
side this monster, who shot men for sport, who acknowl- 
edged no king but his devilish whim, no law but the law 
of plunder. Ursula, praise God, had never seen him. But he 
was the bogey of ten thousand firesides—tall, heavily 
bearded, aye, and lacking his left arm from the shoulder. 

“Call me Judas,” her father, white to the lip, was say- 
ing. “Call me Satan himself, if you will, Your Excellency. 
’*T will not alter the facts.” 

The governor was silent. Rising, he took a candle off the 
table and held it inches from the prisoner’s face while he 
studied those pale grave features. “Egad!” he muttered, 
and turned away to hide a glowing look of surmise, as if 
some mighty scheme had struck him. From then on his 
face was a mask. “What are these so-called facts?” he 
asked coldly. 

Captain Batt laid his petition on the table. The gov- 
ernor snatched it up, scanned it scowling heavily, then 
tossed it aside. 

“T think thou liest,” says he bluntly. “But I have no 
proof. Y’are like enough to Barrabas to be his brother.” 
At the word, the prisoner flinched as if struck. “Or to be 
himself,” the governor finished his accusation calmly. 
‘But my ship’s papers, my commission from His Majesty 
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are proof sufficient for any fair man! I can produce—” 

“Peace! They are no proof at all. For if y’are Barrabas, 
perchance ye took this brig Cassandra, forced master and 
men to walk the plank or worse, and so came into possession 
of all. How can I tell?” 

“But if I am Barrabas,” the old seaman cried des- 
perately, “why should I return here? Have ye not, as ye 
say, granted him one pardon?” 

“Ha, that I have!” flashed the other. “And I will tell 
you why, though methinks ye know. You, Barrabas, came 
to me a fortnight ago, got your reprieve, and swore to live 
honest. From here you hied direct to Florida Straits, and 
as luck would have it fell in with the Spaniards’ plate-ship 
convoy, on whose safe passage to Cadiz hangs His Majes- 
ty’s new-made peace with Philip. You drove off the guardas. 
You slew the galleon’s crew, you scuttled the vessel, and 
catching a slant of wind you escaped to the eastward.” 

Captain Batt’s eyes fled this way and that. “ ’Tis a lie!” 
he meant to shout, but the words oozed out of him in a 
croaking whisper. 

“Shall I tell ye more ?”” Rogers continued. “Shall I speak 
of what ye took from the Spaniard—of that small casket, 
its top emblazoned with the device of Philip of Spain him- 
self, and within—? But no, there’s no need. Wel] ye knew 
the pricelessness of those royal jewels, specially procured 
for the Spanish Queen’s new crown—for ye’d planned this 
dastardly venture before ever ye came to me. With Barrabas 
pardoned, ye knew I’d relax vigilance. All befell as 
planned. Safe to some secret (Continued on page 48) 


” 





LADY CHRYSTOBEL VERE DE VERE 


ALLY McBRIDE was 
almost fifteen thin, 





leggy, and freckled. Her 
hair was red—a lack of con- 
sideration on the part of the 
gods. Too old to be a little girl and too young to be a big 
girl, Sally was in that trying betwixt and between age. 

She was possessed of an overwhelming sense of the 
dramatic coupled with a runaway imagination. She lived 
in a world peopled with the characters from books she had 
read—heroes of proud, noble lineage and unbelievably 
good looks; dark, dangerous villains; lovely ladies of 
incredible beauty. Her imagination often led her to step 
into the pages of the book, and become the heroine of a 
great adventure herself. 

Right now, Sally lay neatly trussed and gagged under 
a bush in the darkening park, awaiting the coming of an 
imaginary villain with a kidnaping complex. She shivered 
with anticipation. She was determined not to be discov- 
ered by the wrong person this time! The other time she had 
prepared herself for kidnapers, Ted had discovered her. 
He had delivered her to her cruel parents, and she had 
been spanked and sent to her room to get some sense. Ted 
was Sally’s brother. He was a six-foot brute of nineteen— 
and on the football team. He had spread the story of her 
other kidnaping attempt, and everyone had teased her 
about it for a long time afterward. So Sally had staged 
this adventure farther from home. 

This time, a real villain would snatch her away in a 
hooded death car, hide her in the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, send blood-stained notes to her parents, and hold her 
for a high ransom. She would escape by cutting her bonds 
on a ragged tin can, like the beautiful Madeline Beverly. 

If she did not escape? Sally could see her dead body 
being delivered to her home by the mystery man, and as 
her friends gathered round and gazed at her beautifui, 
pallid face, they would be sorry they had mistreated her 
in life. She would lie in her white coffin surrounded by 
exquisite flowers while heart-broken people turned away 
sobbing because one so young, so lovely, so pure, had met 
death in so tragic a manner. Sally was crying herself by 
this time—she had become chief mourner at her own 
funeral. 

It was dark enough now, and Sally hitched her small 
body a little farther into the light, and moaned aloud in 
an ecstasy of pain. Her torn clothing showed much mud. 
The “Beware! Do Not Touch Her!” note was pinned se- 
curely on her chest. 

Hark! Stealthy footsteps! A mysterious, hooded car 
drew up! Two evil masked men approached! The one with 
the flash-light pointed to her. He muttered to his compan- 
ion, and then slunk behind the bushes. Sally was sur- 
rounded—escape cut off! A heavy cloak was thrown 
smotheringly over her, and she was lifted up. Then the 
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beautiful heroine swooned 
and knew no more until she 
awoke in the back of the 
closed death car that was 
speeding toward the fastnesses 
of the mountains. Excitement and fear ran through her. 

She opened one eye a tiny crack. One of the evil men 
was lighting a cigarette. Surely that cigarette lighter was 
familiar! The hooded death car drew up to the lighted 
circle of a gas station. 

“Asleep!” hissed one of the men in a stage whisper, in- 
dicating Sally. 

Then they both alighted on the crunchy gravel, and one 
ordered five gallons of gas. The evil one’s voice slipped— 
it became the voice of Ted. Sally had a fleeting glimpse of 
his laughing eyes above the villainous, black whiskers of 
the evil man. The two kidnapers disappeared toward the 
“Auto Parts” sign. 

Cheated! Humiliated! Tears of anger and disappoint- 
ment stung Sally’s eyelids. So that was the idea! All 
rightey for Mr. Ted—the smart Aleck! He was always 
snooping in her affairs and tagging her around. What if he 
had been told repeatedly to look after his harum-scarum 
little sister? 

In a twinkling, Sally had slipped the loose bonds and 
slid from the car. In another twinkling, she had climbed 
over the back wheel of an open truck whose driver was 
busy putting free air into his front tire. She crawled under 
a big canvas on the floor of the truck. She had outwitted 
Ted this time! 

The driver of the truck jumped to the seat, released the 
brake, and kicked the starter. Soon the Los Angeles traffic 
was left behind. Delightful, romantic adventures were 
ahead. The beautiful heroine slipped her hands back into 
the bonds, and lay cramped and sore among the rattlete- 
bang things on the hard floor. She finally dozed to uneasy 
dreams. 

It must have been hours later that the grinding in sec- 
ond gear on a stony, winding road jolted Sally into wake- 
fulness. She peered cautiously from under the edge of the 
canvas. Rugged, mountainous landscape under a benign 
moon. A sharp, dry chill in the air. A smother of home- 
sickness in her heart. Should she get out? They would 
probably not notice. There were two of them now—she 
saw two heads beyond the glass. What if she were to wan- 
der about, and be eaten by wild beasts, and her bones 
scattered? She huddled under the canvas again. It kept 
out the cold. She must have slept again, for now the truck 
had stopped. A third man was talking to the other two. 

They took no trouble to lower their voices, as there was 
no one else about. Sally could tell by the deep, almost audi- 
ble stillness when no one was speaking. She dared not 
raise the canvas to look out. Horrible, blood-chilling words 
were being spoken. This was no fake adventure—these 
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were real murderers, talking casually of a crime. They 
had killed a zanquero—Sally knew that meant a man 
employed by the water company to regulate the irrigation 
in the outlying ranch districts. They had hidden his body 
—where? She strained her ears to hear, and felt the hair 
tingle on her scalp. Dynamite? Were those hard things 
under the canvas with her sticks of dynamite? They would 
soon lift the canvas and see—her! 

Sally’s heart swooped downward. She must think of 
something—they must never know that she had heard 
words that amounted to the confession of a murder! She 
was glad she had kept the handkerchief over part of her 
face, and that the cords still dangled from her wrists. The 
pin scratches, the torn, muddy clothing, all would make it 
easier for Sally to explain her presence in the truck. What 
would Ione Thormocton, or Gwendolyn Cameron have 
done in such a case? They would have outwitted these 
men, or told a pitiful story that would have wrung tears 
from the hardest hearted. Sally would— 

“Let’s get unloaded. Be gettin’ light, soon,” a dreadful 
voice said. Its owner jumped to the ground as he spoke. 

The canvas was dragged off, and Sally did not have to 
pretend to be dazed as she , 
looked into the bright beam 
of a flashlight. The man hold- 
ing it recoiled as from a 
snake, and his hand went to 
his hip. Sally mumbled and 
moaned as in a delirium. 

“What’re you doin’ here?” 
A rough hand jerked her to 
a sitting posture. 

“Kidnapers! Hide me!” 
Sally whispered, and swoon- 
ed away like the beautiful 
heroine 

She felt the strong rays of 
the flashlight burn red 
through her eyelids. Felt 
hands snatch off the warning 
note she had pinned to her 
dress: “Beware! Do not touch 
her!” Knew that they really 
thought she had been kid- 
naped. 

One of the men carried her 
from the truck and dumped 
her down upon a tumble of 
blankets, then hastily rejoin- 
ed his companions outside 
where they were engaged in 
excited conversation over the 
warning note. Sally opened 
her eyes in the smelly dark- 
ness, and reached out her 
hand. She touched an earthen 
wall. Was it a cave—a dug- 
out? It was very dark except 
for the dim oblong that must 
be the door. 

Something moved under 
the blankets, and Sally al- 
most screamed. Was it a 
snake? A mouse? 
She lay rigid, 
afraid to move. 
She had better tell 
the truth, and 
throw herself on 
theirmercy ! Their 
mercy? People 














































A MASKED MAN THREW A HEAVY CLOAK SMOTHERINGLY OVER HER AND SHE WAS LIFTED UP 
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who dynamite and kill would have no mercy! The some- 
thing wriggled from under the blanket, and Sally heard 
a small sound of loose sand slipping in the wall. 

What would she do? Her only hope lay in pretending 
insanity, forgetfulness, like the beautiful Lady Crystobel 
who, tortured beyond human endurance had lost her 
reason, and had wandered shrieking in the Everglades of 
Florida until she was rescued by a noble lord, whose kisses 
restored her to reason. Only, Sally would not dare to 
wander shrieking. There would be no noble lord, either. 
She would never dare to sleep here— 

She awoke to find the dugout lighter, and the objects 
inside distinct. A man’s back blocked the doorway, as he 
sat outside on a keg, reading a newspaper. 

Things seemed more normal in the morning light. After 
all, she had survived the night, and the sunshine stream- 
ing outside the doorway gave her confidence. A tame 
ground squirrel squatted immobile on the floor looking 
at Sally with unwinking, beady eyes. His dragged tail and 
dirty fur gave him the appearance of a rag. 

“Where am I?” asked Sally faintly. 

‘In good hands, sister,” answered the man, turning 
sharply. He squirted tobacco juice at the 
ground squirrel who dodged in time, and 
went into a hole beside the bed where 
he had gone last night when Sally had 
heard the slipping sand. 

The back view of the man had been 
better than the front. He had a weak, 
calculating expression. His decayed 
brown teeth showed in a smile that held 
little mirth. He had a bruised-looking, 
spongy nose—a whiskey nose, her father 
would have said. A gray stubble covered 
his face, and there were cakes of dirt on 
his bald spot. He looked like a tramp 
who had slept in a haystack. 

“How did I get here?” Sally 
asked dazedly, looking about her. 

“You got knocked out, kid, 
and took a long ride.” 

“Where is my father?” 

“I wish you’d tell me! What’s 
his name?” 

“I don’t know. I—I can’t re- 
member.” 

“You’d better think. I’ve got 
f to write to him. What’s your 


name?” His voice was eager. 
N “TI — don’t — know,” Sally 
said, looking 
blank. “What’s 
yours ?” 


“They call me 
Cookey. Can’t you 
remember nothin’ 
about yesterday or 
last night?” He 
gave her a hard, 
penetrating look. 

Sally shook her 
head miserably, 
and she fancied 
that Cookey seem- 
ed relieved. 

“IT want my 
mother,” she en- 
treated him wist- 
fully, and there 
was no make-be- 
lieve in that re- 
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mark. Home seemed unbelievably remote and dear to her now. 

“Well, you’ll get her when you can tell me her name.” 

“T’m so hungry,” whimpered Sally. 

“All right. Git up, and I'll rustle you something, and 
it won’t be strawberries and cream, neither.” Cookey 
grinned at his own jest. 

Sally stepped from the dull, stuffy little dugout, into the 
dazzle of glorious sunshine on the vastness and stillness 
of lofty, age-old peaks. 

She went slowly over to where the man was throwing 
sticks under a piece of sheet iron that lay across piled 
rocks. The dry wood caught fire at once, and Cookey set 
a griddle on the sheet iron. He made batter, and poured 
half of it into the griddle. Sally watched with fascinated 
eyes while he flipped the pancake expertly, and slid it to 
a dingy piepan. She could hardly wait until he poured the 
syrup over it. Sally ate the cake eagerly with one eye on 
the one still baking. She grinned, and wrinkled the freckles 
on her nose. 

“Gosh, this is good!” she said. “I’ll wash dishes for 
you.” 

“Don’t never wash a griddle,” he warned, swabbing it 
out with a piece of newspaper. 

“What is that thing over there?” asked Sally. 

She pointed to a huge, rusty machine that looked like 
a railroad locomotive with a high smokestack. It had no 








wheels, but rested on its stomach in the midst of a wide 
expanse of sawdust. There was an immense boiler and a 
huge firebox. Rough slabs were thrown in uneven piles 
near by. 

“That there’s a sawmill, sister.” 

“Does it make boards?” 

“Sure. Whad you s’pose it made?” 

“Who uses the boards?” 

“People used to buy ’em for cabins.” 

“Where are the cabins?” 

“Bout five miles down the road.” 

*“‘Doesn’t anyone build cabins now?” 

“Boss ain’t got time fer it, now.” 

“Where is the boss?” 

Cookey shrugged noncommittally, and Sally turned to- 
ward the sawmill again. 

“Can’t you start it up?” 

“Lord, no! It takes a heap o’ wood!” 

Sally asked questions a six-year-old child could have 
answered, and she asked them over and over. 

“Gee, you’re dumb, kid,” the stubbly one said disgust- 
edly, removing his pipe. Sally grinned at him. 

“My name’s Sally—I just remembered.” She confided. 

“Sally—what ?” he asked quickly, his eyes brightening. 

“No, not Sally What,” she answered slowly, and her 
eyes grew blank. “I forget.” (Continued on page 37) 
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“ANY LUCK?” THE HAWK-FACED MAN JERKED HIS HEAD TOWARD SALLY. “NO. PRETTY DUMB. CAN’T DO MUCH BUT EAT,” COMPLAINED COOKEY 











DELICATELY BUILT, THIS OFTEN 
SHY POET HAS NEVERTHE- 
LESS THE SPIRITED TEMPERA- 
MENT THAT GOES WITH HER 
WAVY, CARROT-COLORED HAIR 








IN THE STIMULATING ATMOS- 
, PHERE OF A SEACOAST VILLAGE, 
SHE LIVED THE ACTIVE LIFE OF 
A SCHOOLGIRL AND FOUND THE 
4 INSPIRATION FOR HER VERSE 











| eee year as soon as the By SARAH 
schools closed, I used to go 

“down East” to spend the 

long careless summer with my grandmother, on the Maine 
coast, in Camden. At the end of the tiresome journey there, 
just as the sun was setting, we would come in sight of Mt. 
Battie which overlooks the harbor and guards the village 
below. We would cry out when we caught our first glimpse 
of it, and exclaim “Oh, how good it smells” as we sniffed 
the salt air blowing in from the ocean. Incredibly lovely 
days were ahead for us and we were happy just to be in 
Camden which we loved even more than our home. There 
is something in the atmosphere of the place which leaves 
its mark on anyone who has lived there—waking up in the 
morning to hear the putt-putt of the fishing boats as they 
set out to sea and watching the sunlight as it plays over the 
islands in the bay. 

It was in this atmosphere that Edna St. Vincent Millay 
spent her girlhood. From this spot of natural beauty, she 
gathered the material for the settings and the inspiration 
for her best lyric poetry, and to it she has given back the 
immortal and universal beauty of her verse, and a wealth 
of legend. 

For the extraordinary story of the Millay family has 
passed into the legends of the vicinity. Hardly anyone re- 
members distinctly the actual details of their history, yet 
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everyone feels that all those early 
struggles, the later successes and the 
ultimate fame are a part of the com- 
mon heritage of this Maine coast village. My own memory 
was stocked with fragments of the folklore, but it is only 
from Vincent’s mother herself or from a very few of the 
many biographical sketches that have been written that the 
truth is to be learned. 

Mrs. Miliay remembers, even better than her three daugh- 
ters, the days when Vincent was a little girl, for while the 
children were busy at work and at play, their mother was 
looking ahead for them into the future that she hoped and 
believed the course of their everyday life would bring. So I 
went to spend a delightful evening with Mrs. Millay at her 
little place with its gorgeous view, now called Grandpa’s 
Farm. We sat in front of an open fireplace, while she 
reminisced about Vincent’s girlhood and graciously an- 
swered the many questions which I interposed. 

All three girls, Vincent, Norma and Kathleen, were 
talented. They all loved music and literature, they all sang 
and played the piano, acted, and wrote both songs and 
verse from their earliest years. The family was very poor 
during all their younger days and Mrs. Millay had to be 
away a great deal nursing to support her growing family. 
Yet with all the privations that would have made an ordi- 
nary household a rather somber (Continued on page 52) 
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jo ANN’S EYES GLITTERED AS SHE SAW THE RED 
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N JO ANN'’S opinion, Thanksgiving Day was always The “bird” had become, with the growth of Wilmot 
an awful flop as a holiday at the Wilmot School for School, not only the turkey but a whole huge basket of 
Girls, and she said so to Wicky. provisions, and for several days before Thanksgiving 


“T just hate Thanksgiving!” she complained. “I don’t the decoration of the basket was a lot of fun. Each year 
see why those silly old Pilgrim Fathers couldn’t have had _ the girls tried to make the basket prettier than ever, and 
it on Friday or on Monday.” a photograph was taken of it. In the library all the photo- 

“T suppose the pumpkins got ripe on Thursday,” said graphs were on the wall, inscribed “The Bird, 1921;” 
Wicky. “It had to be when the harvest was ready. That’s ‘The Bird, 1922,” and so on. 
what they were thankful for—the harvest.” But at Monday chapel, eleven days before Thanksgiving, 

“Well, they could have made pies of the pumpkins and dear Miss Orvis named the three girls who were to carry 
kept them a day or two in the ice-box,” Jo Ann said. the bird, and the names of Jo Ann and Wicky were not 
“Thursday, of all days!” among them. They were not even put on the committee 

It is a fact that Thanksgiving Day is usually the that was to collect the dimes and quarters, or on the 
gloomiest of holidays at boarding schools and at colleges. committee that was to decorate the basket. More than 
Most of the girls live so far from their schools that they ever Jo Ann and Wicky wished Thanksgiving Day were 
cannot possibly get home for the Thanksgiving dinner on Friday or Monday, so that they might have three or 
and get back to school in time for Friday chapel, so there four days—long enough to go home. And then, the next 
is little to do but gloom around and get homesick and morning, at Tuesday chapel, dear Miss Orvis made the 
wish Thanksgiving Day would hurry and be over. It is announcement that made Jo Ann cry “What!” right out 


worse than if there were no holiday. loud in chapel. 

“Oh, well!” Wicky said consolingly. “We’re not as “T have an announcement to make that will change our 
badly off as the boys at Spenceville Academy, anyway. plans for Thanksgiving Day,” the president said. “This 
They don’t even take a bird to the Jooks.” year Wilmot School will not take a bird and a basket to 


“A lot of good that does you and me, Wicky!” scoffed the Jooks family. While I am sorry that this pleasant 
Jo Ann. “They'd never pick you and me to take the bird. custom of the school must be interrupted, I am afraid 


The goody-goody girls always get that job.” it must be. There are others who seem to have equal 
“You never can tell,” said Wicky hopefully. “They rights.” 

might pick us, Jo Ann; we haven’t so awfully many de- Instantly all the girls who had been coughing and 

merits this semester.” squirming became silent and still. They looked at Miss 
“No, we’ve been losing our pep,” said Jo Ann. “We Orvis in amazement. 

ought to be ashamed of ourselves.” “Mr. Benson, the new head-master at Spenceville 


” 


Taking a bird to the Jooks was one of the established Academy,” continued Miss Orvis, “has asked me to let 
customs of Wilmot School, and it was quite an honor _ his boys make the Jooks family happy this year—” 
to be one of the three girls who, with one of the teachers, “What!” cried Jo Ann, so loudly that everyone turned 
carried the bird to the Jooks family. The “bird” was, of and looked at her. Even Miss Orvis stopped short in what 
course, a fine big turkey, and the Jooks was the only she was saying and looked at Jo Ann. 
family in Spenceville that could be called poor and needy. “Did you have something you wished to say, Josephine 
There were eleven of the Jooks—pa and ma and nine Ann?” Miss Orvis asked, and Jo Ann’s face became scarlet, 
children—and they lived in a four-room shack on the but she jumped to her feet. She was breathing hard and 
Wentworth Road just outside of town. Every year dear fast. No one had ever interrupted Miss Orvis or any of 
gray-haired Miss Orvis, the president of Wilmot School, the faculty in chapel before, but Jo Ann was raging. 
announced that the girls would give the Jooks a turkey “T think it’s rotten, Miss Orvis!” she cried. “I think 
this Thanksgiving and the girls chipped in with dimes it’s just raw! I know who it is—it’s that red-headed 
and quarters, and the bird was bought—the biggest turkey Tommy Bassick. He said last summer he was going to put 
that could possibly be found in Spenceville’s market. one over on me—on Wilmot School—and they’ve got that 
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new sappy head-master who's just started there who—” 

“Jo Ann!” said the dignified Miss Orvis warningly. 

“Well, I don’t care!” cried Jo Ann, redder than ever. 
“I think it’s perfectly beastly!” and she sat down. A 
ripple of applause began but Miss Orvis raised her hand 
and it stopped. 

“I think we all understand what Josephine Ann means,” 
said dear Miss Orvis gently, “although the language she 
was speaking was not English as it is taught at Wilmot 
School. I am as sorry as anyone to have one of our well- 
established customs interrupted, but I have agreed that 
Wilmot School and Spenceville Academy shall give the 
Jooks the bird on alternate years. Next year will be our 
turn.” 

“Next year!” complained Jo Ann under her breath. 
‘Next year I won’t be here. And next year Spenceville will 
hog it again!” 

“And so,” Miss Orvis continued, “as we knew you 
would all be greatly disappointed, we have tried to think 
of some way of making Thanksgiving Day more interest- 
ing for all, and Miss Corvey has had an idea which I be- 
lieve you will all approve.” 

On the platform Miss Corvey tried to look modest, but 
she did not succeed especially well. 

“Miss Corvey,” continued Miss Orvis, “has written for 
us a Thanksgiving Day play or pageant, in which all 
will take part on Thanksgiving night, in Emerson Hall. 
It is entitled The First Thanksgiving. Miss Corvey.” 

There was quite a little applause at this, and Miss 
Orvis sat down and Miss Corvey came to the front of the 
platform. She was nervous at first, the papers in her hand 
trembling, but she explained that the spoken parts were 
in blank verse, and that she hoped all the girls would do 
their best, because the time was so short. The scene would 
be the village of Plymouth on the first Thanksgiving 
Day, and Emerson Hall would be decorated with corn- 
stalks and pumpkins, and everyone would be in the old 
colonial costumes. Some of the girls would have to take 
the parts of men. At this Jo Ann sat up. 

“T hope I’m Miles Standish,” she whispered to Wicky. 

“Oh! I'd love to be Priscilla Alden!” Wicky whispered, 
but Miss Corvey was reading the parts as she had as- 
signed them. 

“For John Alden, who is the principal character in the 
pageant, I have chosen Mable Tooker,” she said, looking 
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at her list. “Janet Scott will be Priscilla Alden. Edna 
Considine will be Miles Standish. Gladys Janes will be 
William Bradford,” and so she went through the list 
naming all the famous Pilgrims and their wives and 
daughters, but Jo Ann’s name and Wicky’s were not called. 
Jo Ann looked at Wicky blankly. 

“I bet we were on the list,” Wicky whispered, ‘‘and 
she left us out because you talked in chapel.” 

“And the rest of the girls,” continued Miss Corvey, 
“will be the Indians.” 

Jo Ann nudged Wicky, meaning that that was not so 
bad after all, but Miss Corvey was hesitating. 

“Only one of the Indians has a speaking part,” Miss 
Corvey said, “and that is Chief Massasoit. I will ask 
Josephine Ann to take that part. And now, will all the 
principals—those whose names I have mentioned—please 
meet me in my office at five o’clock this afternoon. The time 
is short and we must all do all we can to make the pageant 
a success.” 

“Me big chief!” Jo Ann whispered. ‘Me take-um scalp!” 
and she pulled out one of Wicky’s hairs. 

“Oh, stop that, Jo Ann!” Wicky exclaimed. “That 
hurt!” but no one but Jo Ann heard her, for the organ was 
playing the prelude for the closing song, and all the girls 
were rising. 

Promptly at five o’clock Jo Ann was in Miss Corvey’s 
office but she was the last on Miss Corvey’s list and she had 
to wait until all the others had received their instructions 
and had been handed their parts. 

“You'll have no trouble learning your part, Jo Ann, 
Miss Corvey said. “It is only four lines: 


” 


Strange are the ways of the white men; see! they give 
thanks for the harvest! 

Hard have they labored, and sweated, growing the corn 
and the pumpkins; 

Theirs was the plowing and planting; theirs was the 
sweat and the labor— 

Yet they give thanks for the harvest; we can learn much 
from the white men.” 


“Ts that the way Indians talked?” Jo Ann asked doubt- 
fully. “I thought they said ‘Ugh! Heap big pumpkin! Me 
shoot-um turkey, trade-um turkey for pumpkin, make-um 
big pumpkin pie!’ ” 

“Well, you see, Jo Ann,” said Miss Corvey, “this is sup- 
posed to be heroic verse. It’s the way pageants are written. 
And now, Jo Ann, I think you have considerable executive 
ability, so I am going to put you in entire charge of the 
Indians—as a chief should be—” she smiled. “You can 
choose two or three of the girls to help you, and I am going 
to depend on you to see that the girls have proper Indian 
costumes. You had better have about half the girls be 
squaws. Can you manage that? Can I depend on you, Jo 
Ann?” 

“Yes, Miss Corvey,” said Jo Ann. “And what do the 
Indians do in the pageant? Do they march or dance?” 

“Well,” said Miss Corvey, “they do 
nothing—except you, Jo Ann. You 
have those lines to speak, but the other 
Indians are just to stand in the back- 
ground, or repose there, to add to the 
picturesque effect.” 

“Don’t they do anything at all?” 
asked Jo Ann, dismayed. 

“Oh, no!” said. Miss Corvey. ““They 
just add color and—and an effect of 
reality and she smiled complacently. 
For a moment Jo Ann was silent. 
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“IS SHE GOING TO 
LET US HAVE A WAR 
DANCE?” WICKY 
ASKED. “NO,” SAID 
JO ANN DISGUSTED- 
LY.““NO WARDANCE” 
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Then her face brightened. Obviously she had a good idea. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, clapping her hands together. “I 
know! I know what would be just peachy! I can teach them 
a war dance!” 

“A what?” cried Miss Corvey. 

“A war dance, an Indian war dance!” said Jo Ann ex- 
citedly. “It would be simply superb, Miss Corvey! Every- 
body would love it! It would—why, it would be the big hit 
of the pageant! It would put some pep in it, Miss Corvey. 
A real hot war dance, I mean, and—oh! Why couldn’t the 
Indians scalp some of the Pilgrims, and then Miles Stand- 
ish and his soldiers could shoot—” 

In her enthusiasm Jo Ann did not see the look of horror 
that came upon Miss Corvey’s face. 

‘Because you know how stupid these pageants are, Miss 
Corvey,” Jo Ann continued. ‘“They’re just deadly. And one 
about Thanksgiving Day—well, you know what that will 
be, with a lot of girls standing around blabbing stuff and 
as stiff as sticks—” 

“There will be no war dances,” said Miss Corvey in a 
cold voice. “This is to be a pageant, not a jazz party, 
Josephine Ann. If you feel that you do not care to have 
charge of the Indians—” 

“Oh! Ido!” Jo Ann said quickly. 

“Very well,” said Miss Corvey in the same cold voice. 
“And please try to remember that I have hoped to make the 
pageant a dignified affair. Miss Minnis will be in charge 
of make-up and Miss Leckworthy will give you assistance 
with the costumes. The grouping on the stage will be super- 
vised by Miss Calhoun. And kindly remember that I do 
not want the Indians to be ridiculous; they are not to be a 
Wild West show. They are to be the noble red men of the 
forest.” 

When Jo Ann went out she found Wicky waiting for her. 

“Is she going to let us have a war dance?” Wicky asked 
eagerly. She searched Jo Ann’s face for a quick answer. 

“No,” said Jo Ann disgustedly. ““No war dance. It’s go- 
ing to be one of those stupid mushy 
things. We might as well be wooden 
Indians. And, oh, Wicky, I could get 
up such a swell war dance! Toma- 
hawks and bows and arrows and 
everything!” 

“Well, that’s always the way,” 
said Wicky with resignation. ‘“No- 
body wants anybody to have any fun 
in this world.” 

“And the worst of it is,” said Jo 
Ann bitterly, “that when they start 
anything in one of these schools they 
keep on forever. When a thing starts 
it keeps on. A hundred years from 
now they'll be having mushy 
Thanksgiving pageants at Wilmot 
School, with girls blabbing ‘This is 
the harvest of Plymouth, the corn and 
the pies made of pumpkin’, and that 
sort of mush. Anything anybody 
starts gets to be a school custom and 
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keeps right on.” She stopped talking with a hopeless shrug. 

“Yes,” commented Wicky in dejected agreement with her. 

“Like those Spenceville Academy kids grabbing our 
Jooks bird,” said Jo Ann. “It will be Spenceville one year 
and us the other, from now on forever. Just because Miss 
Orvis is such a sweet old soul. I wouldn’t have let that 
bunch of kids do it. It’s that red-headed Tommy Bassick— 
he put Mr. Benson up to it! He did it to spite me, the nui- 
sance! Well, P’1l—” 

She stopped short. 

“What is it, Jo Ann?” Wicky asked eagerly. “Did you 
think of something?” ’ 

“No. Yes. Never you mind now. Maybe—Don’t bother 
me, Wicky. I think I’ve thought of something. I want to 
think about it. We could have a war dance, you know. 
Thanksgiving is a holiday and we do have the day free be- 
tween chapel and the pageant. We have a right to have a 
war dance if we want to.” 

“We'd have the costumes,” said Wicky. “We could have 
a sort of council fire on the campus, and a war dance.” 

“And that would start another new custom that would 
go on forever,” agreed Jo Ann. “Hundreds of years from 
now they’d be having war dances on the campus every 
Thanksgiving Day. Let’s do it, Wicky! Just think! Hun- 
dreds of years from now girls at Wilmot will be saying 
‘Thanksgiving Day at Wilmot is not stupid; two girls 
named Jo Ann and Wicky started the war dances and 
they’ve been kept up ever since.’ That’s fame, Wicky. Listen, 
Wicky, can you write a war song for the Wilmot Indians?” 

“Well—” 

“Of course you can! You know—it doesn’t have to 
mean anything. Just something like ‘Chi O ki yo kee yah! 
Chee O ko yo ki yah!’ You write it. We'll have war drums 
—dishpans or something. And rattles. And we'll end with 
a snake dance—everybody’s hands on the next one’s 
shoulders—all around the campus and up and down all 
the paths. The Wilmot Indians, Wicky! Won’t it be 
peachy?” and she began stamping her feet and singing 
“Chi O ki yo kee yah! Chee O ko yo ki yah!” 

The word sped from girl to girl and the war dance of the 
Wilmot Indians was quite as much talked about as Miss 
Corvey’s Thanksgiving pageant during the days before 
Thanksgiving Day. Several of the few girls who had in- 
tended going home telegraphed their parents that they had 
decided to stay at school over the holiday, so interested were 
they. Jo Ann and the girls who were to be Indians in the 
pageant worked hard on their Indian costumes, and for the 
war dance, the girls who were to take the part of Pilgrims 
later on in the pageant, wrapped (Continued on page 40) 
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A CLEVER HOSTESS IS CAREFUL 
NOT TO BRING TOGETHER PEO- 
PLE WHO ARE OBVIOUSLY UN- 
SUITED TO ENJOYING EACH 
OTHER’S COMPANY. A_ SUC- 
CESSFUL PARTY, ESPECIALLY IF 
IT IS SMALL, MUST BE MADE 
UP OF CONGENIAL PEOPLE 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


E should all do well to cultivate the habit of hos- 

pitality. I think of this whenever I hear girls com- 

plaining that they’re not popular, that they don’t 
get the invitations they'd like. For though it’s all very well 
to dash about—as so many people do nowadays in pursuit 
of amusement—fundamentally it’s better to get people in 
the habit of coming to you. And the earlier you start work- 
ing on this the better will be your technique and the more 
complete your success. 

Perfect hospitality means a nice balance between doing 
enough for people and not doing too much. No hostess is 
as boring as the one who urges you too hard to come to 
see her, feeds you too much when you get there, hounds 
you too insistently with plans to do this and that, and em- 
barrasses you with solicitude as to whether you are enjoy- 
ing yourself every minute. Nobody likes to have entertain- 
ment crammed down his throat, and nobody likes to feel 
that he’s expected to “enjoy” himself without a moment’s 
breathing space. It implies the necessity for too much grat- 
itude, and that’s something you should never suggest in 
your hospitality. Sometimes when I see zealous hostesses 
working so hard to make everybody have a good time, I 
am tempted to urge them to just “take it easy.” It would 
be so much pleasanter all around. 

This does not mean, of course, ignoring your guests or 
being insensitive to their comfort. Your obligations to any- 
one you ask to your house include a pleasant welcome and 
the assurance that they are expected, wanted, and enjoyed. 
You should see that some entertainment is provided for 
them and that they are made comfortable. 

The breaking of bread has always been a synonym for 
hospitality, and the proper feeding of your guests still re- 
mains one of the sure tests of technique and one of the sur- 
est ways to gain a reputation as a successful hostess. 
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As long as anyone is a guest in your house, it is your 
business to see that he is comfortable both mentally and 
physically. When he goes he should go with the feeling 
that he has had a good time, that you have enjoyed having 
him with you, and that you will both look forward to a 
renewal of your hospitality. 

Specifically, here are some of the things that a hostess 
should and should not do. 

She should always make it clear beforehand just what 
her hospitality is to consist of. This “do come over some 
time” stuff is absolutely barred. People should be asked 
for a definite time and should be given an idea of what 
the entertainment is to be, and how long they are expected 
to stay. This saves them the embarrassment of accepting 
an invitation to meet people they do not like, of spending 
time doing things they do not care for and prevents their 
appearing inappropriately dressed. 

A hostess should be careful not to bring together under 
her roof people who are obviously unsuited to enjoying 
each other’s company. A successful party, especially if it 
is small, must be made up of congenial people. Entertain- 
ing the same old crowd every time is not necessary and is 
often a bore, but new people should be introduced in small 
quantities and the hostess should always be sure when she 
does it that in the old crowd she has one or two cordial 
souls who will help her to make the newcomers comfort- 
able. 

Entertainment should be provided which is suited to the 
people entertained. It is fatal to expect timid people to 
enjoy themselves at charades or other exhibitionist games. 
And a back-to-nature week-end of strenuous games and 
sports should not be forced upon gentle souls who like to 
sit and read. A hostess should try to plan what she thinks 
will amuse her guests, and if they (Continued on page 43) 











Vagabond’s Ward 


By MARJORIE PROVOST 


Illustrations by Harvé Stein 


HE Inn of the Golden Sow, a sinister place 

run by Frére Perrot, in 1458, in the vilest 

part of Paris, was the only home that little 

Kate had ever known. Perrot was a man of 

squat, stocky figure and had a wooden peg 
for a leg. He had a black patch across one eye, and his 
mouth wore a ferocious snarl that was not good to see. Kate 
seemed a citizen of another world in his surroundings. Her 
small face, beautifully pale and exquisitely featured, might 
have been regal if hunger, sorrow and neglect had not 
sharpened it almost to grotesqueness. 

For ten years her life had been just one sordid day fol- 
lowing another in which Perrot would send her to the 
Faubourg of St. Honoré and to the square in front of Notre 
Dame to steal for him, while he stayed in his evil-smelling 
inn and sold wine to his evil companions. There were 
usually three of them. One was Perinet de la Barré, warm 


of heart and weak of will. Another was a little withered , 


man with a mean, dark face, Casin Chollet, the duck thief, 
whom no man trusted. The last of the trio was a little, fat 
man who bore the name of Guillaume d’Orleans. He was 
a professional kidnaper, weak, cruel and cowardly. Usu- 
ally, he wore a soiled violet cloak. 

Kate hated Guillaume more than the others because it 
was he who had drawn her into their last kidnaping scheme. 
And now they were planning to make her the decoy for 
kidnaping young André de Gressert, the son of the Comte 
de Gressert. 

Kate’s only friend among the frequenters of the inn was 
Torto, a mute, who had a stupid face and a vacant smile. 

It was the Féte Dieu, a few weeks after the plans were 
laid for the kidnaping of André de Gressert, that Perrot 
sent Kate out to steal. 

Just as she reached the square in front of Notre Dame, 
a handsome litter carried by four lackeys in embroidered 
satin stopped directly in front of her. Kate stared, entranced. 
An elegantly dressed lady stepped from the chair. Beneath 
her steeple-shaped headdress her face was very beautiful. 

Kate softly clapped her hands as the lady rustled past 
her. Then suddenly she darted forward and bending, picked 
up a velvet ribbon that had fallen from the lovely lady’s 
sleeve. The lady turned, and said: “You may have it, 
child.” “You are good as well as beautiful,” Kate said 
worshipingly. Then she stooped and brought the edge of 
the rosy train to her lips. 

As the lady stood staring at the bent, golden head, some- 
one in the crowd laughed bitterly. She turned and appar- 
ently recognized the laughter, for her eyes flashed angrily 
and she caught the train over her arm with a jerk. Head 
erect, she marched into the cathedral with never so much 
as a further glance for poor Kate. 

Kate buried her disappointment under the necessity of 
stealing the two crowns for Perrot and getting home. But 
somehow she was still too entranced to be careful and she 
found herself in noisy argument with a Jew whose purse 
she had attempted to take. The dispute was settled by a 
sergeant who caught Kate roughly by the hair to drag her 
to the provostry. 

Suddenly, apparently out of nowhere, a debonair stu- 
dent swooped down on them from his place on a tall, white 
horse, jerked her free of the sergeant’s grasp and galloped 


off with her. They rode swiftly; streets rushed passed them; 
finally woodland loomed before them and they stopped. 

Kate, lifting her eyes, gazed timidly into the face above 
her. He was a queer-looking person dressed in doublet and 
hose of shabby green. His neglected black hair streamed in 
untidy wisps; his hands were slim and brown. His face was 
full of power and beauty. 

“Why did you rescue me?” she asked shyly. The face 
above her grew hard, then soft, but Kate saw the mouth 
tremble. “You see, you kissed my lady’s garment,” he 
explained. Kate gasped. “It was you who laughed!” she 
accused him suddenly. “I laughed! True! What then?” he 
said coldly. ‘Yet you saved me for love of her,” said Kate. 
Again his face darkened angrily. ‘Enough of this,” he 
said. “Tell me your name.” “I am Kate,” she said. 

“Kate,” repeated the other. “It is here too,” he said al- 
most to himself. “She is Katherine. Katherine!” Kate looked 
almost as unhappy as her strange companion. “Then I am 
her namesake, though she knows it not!” she said. “She 
saved your life though she knows it not,” he retorted. 

Kate lifted those wide eyes of hers. “You came riding 
like a knight, messire, and saved me.” 

“So then I am to be your knight ?” he asked. Kate looked 
timidly into the thin, dark face. ‘“‘I—I am only a thief, 
though indeed I like it not. Perhaps you would not care 
that such as I should be so bold.” 

“Indeed it is the other way,” quoth the stranger airily. 
“But if the lady deigns, I am her knight for all eternity!” 
Little Kate flushed. “‘M—may I know your name, messire ?” 

“Tam Frangois Villon, beggar and poet,” he laughed. 


CHAPTER III 
André and His Friends 


The home of the great merchant family of De Gressert 
was built on one of the winding old streets in that section 
of Paris known as the “Ville”. The hdtel of the recently 
ennobled De Gressert was high and graceful. It had two 
pointed towers and many windows that were gracious and 
beautiful. It had evidently been built at much expense for 
there were innumerable ancient balconies and quaint old 
gables and a general air of quiet leisureliness about it which 
could only have been obtained by infinite pains. 

Beyond the barred entry was a little court. It was here 
that one saw where La Place des Fontaines had derived its 
name. The court was very quiet and retired, with high walls 
of gray stone shutting out the world. Vines crept every- 
where, curling impishly up the side of the house, twining 
around the old stone benches, making of the little retreat 
a place of cool green shadows that were interlaced with 
sunshine. In the center of the court two fountains threw 
glistening circles of silver spray into the quiet air. 
Here, in this gentle place, the mistress would bring her 
embroidery and watch her young son gambol with his 
dogs. 

The little André, one day to be le Comte, was an only 
child. Like the old stories, being noble by birth, he was 
also noble by nature and as beautiful as morning in 
springtime. There was nothing his happy heart desired 
that he could not have. Up to his twelfth birthday, his 
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life was like a pleasant song set to some merry melody. 

One day in early summer André and two young com- 
panions were playing battledore and shuttlecock upon a 
balcony in the rear of the house. The three boys were 
tumbling about and shouting when suddenly one of the 
players threw down his battledore with a petulant shrug. 

“What is it, Jules?” laughed a plump, merry lad. He 
had a round roly-poly body, dancing black eyes and cheeks 
like sound, shining apples. 

Jules de Lore shrugged. He was a tall, fair-skinned boy 
with long curling hair that was dressed very elegantly. His 
delicate, high-bred face wore an expression of scorn which 
looked as if it had just appeared but was, in fact, habitual. 

“The game is beginning to tire me,”’ he explained, in- 
differently. “I think, André, that I will join your mother.” 

André smiled agreement. He made a very attractive pic- 
ture standing there in the sunlight, dark eyes sparkling 
with merriment. His bright, frank face held a half un- 
conscious pathos in its very beauty. The lips, sensitive and 
gay, seemed always just break- 
ing into tender smiles; the flash- 
ing hazel eyes were at once 
thoughtful and mischievous. His 
chestnut hair that fell just to 
his shoulders was rather shaggy 


and tempted to curl at the yi “ 
ends. A 
Though his garments were of . 


the finest quality, they were sim- 
ple to severity. His doublet was 
of dark blue silk, the sleeves 
puffed and slashed with black 
velvet. He wore low shoes of soft 
tanned leather and blue hose. In 
strange contrast to plump Pierre 
whose chubby fingers and belt enta 
were blazing with gems, he wore y YI 
no ornament at all. He turned to 

the lad. 














“Look, Pierre,” he said, “I 
have some rice cakes in my 
pocket. Shall we lean over the 
balustrade and feast?” ; 

To this Pierre agreed with a 
brightening face and the two 
strolled across the balcony, 
munching. 

“Paris is very fair,” said Ls 


André, his eyes fixed upon the 
stately towers of the Louvre 
which he could see in the dis- 
tance. “When I am grown, I 
shall write a song to her.” 

“Oh, I would do something so 
fine! Be Mayor of Paris, be- 
like!” said Pierre. ‘“‘Are there 
any more cakes, André?” 

André’s eyes danced. “Go into 
the hall and fetch some, Pierre, 
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dor of life. Then into his confused thoughts there broke 
voices. He looked below into the garden tosee whointerrupted. 

Two of the servants stood talking just beneath the bal- 
cony. One was a rough, burly looking fellow with strong, 
resolute features. This was Mario, a house servant. The 
other was a kitchen wench by name Clotilda, very pretty 
and gay. André smiled to see them, for shyly he knew they 
were lovers. He was about to move away when a name fell 
upon his ears. 

“Tt was Villon,” said Mario in his loud voice. 

André paused. Villon! The wild, splendid scapegrace 
poet! His own hero in whose company even the brave and 
knightly Roland paled. 

“Villon?” echoed Clotilda, laughing. “He is a sinner, 
Mario. He could wheedle gold from a miser, water from 
a stone!” 


“But fascinating,” urged Mario. “This new trick now. 


It has set the town by the ears! It was done on a wager! 
“Francois, as you know, is the godson of a priest,” he 




















—or better still, stay there and 
I will join you presently.” 

“Why not come now?” asked 
Pierre, torn between his desire ye 
for André’s company and his 
desire for sweets. 

“T like the air. But do you go 
in,” urged André affectionately. 

Pierre went grumblingly and 
alone. André gazed earnestly at 
the Louvre again. Dimly, he felt 
the splendor of it and the splen- 


























“HAVE YOU A PIFCE OF SILVER, MY YOUNG LORD?” WHINED THE BEGGAR IN A WHEEZING VOICI 
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went on, “and thus 
is closely—much 
too closely it would 
seem—connected 
with them. One of 
these priests fell ill 
and could not go 
and preach. Fran- 
Gois was sent to get 
a substitute priest. 
The people waited 
patiently, not know- 
ing, you see, the 
trouble. It grew 
five, then twelve 
minutes past the 
hour! Then sud- 
denly a tall, pale 
young priest ap- 
peared. He had 
burning eyes and a 
queer, laughing 
mouth. He was, he 
explained, a substitute. Father Methdt had been taken ill. 

“Then he started to preach. That sermon! Well! His 
sermon, it would appear, was an argument in favor of 
the respectability of the devil! 

“The devil,’ said he, ‘is much maligned. He is fair, 
he is just. He asks no more than you can give!’ That, in 
short, was his subject. He was halfway through and his 
congregation were listening in terror and dismay when sud- 
denly a portly baker shouted out, ‘Ouf! It is that rogue, 
Villon!’ 

“Then such a scene! The poet turned and fled while 
women sobbed and men spoke of the noose. He will hang 
some day, surely!” 

“That was blasphemous,” came Clotilda’s voice, amazed 
now and horror-struck. 

“He must not be quite right in the head for all his wit.” 

André had heard enough. He moved away with rapidly 
beating heart. What was wrong with the world? Why did 
such a sweet singer perform like a monkey for the multitude ? 

The boy stopped and pressed his hands to his eyes. 
There was something of splendor in Villon’s gesture of de- 
fiance. And would God consider it a sin to plead for the 
evil one? Then suddenly hot color rushed to his fair face. 

He turned again, crossed the balcony and entered 
the house through a draped doorway that led directly 
into the hall of La Place des Fontaines. This hall 
was the living room of the house. It was magnificently 
furnished as became the home of a merchant as 
wealthy as the new Comte de Gressert. Its air of 
comfort and daintiness, however, was rather un- 
usual, for regal splendor was generally coupled with 
chilly discomfort and filth. But the ships of De Gressert 
sailed to every port in the known world, returning with 
strange luxuries which the family adopted for their 
use. 

The hall was long and lofty and possessed a window of 
stained glass which was framed by soft draperies of wine- 
colored silk. Tapestries from Arras covered the stone walls 
with picturesque color. Their deft craftsmanship and vivid 
hues were in striking contrast to several hangings of cloth 
of gold brought from the East. An immense fireplace 
flanked the left side of the room. Two elaborate, gilded 
iron fire-dogs stood at either end of it. Fine wax candles 
in chased silver holders gave the slowly darkening room a 
mellow glow. A long table near the entrance to the balcony 
was laid with a fine, white silk cloth and covered with dishes 
of sweets and fruit. Near this were carved oaken benches 
and a beautiful coffer of enameled metal. Two bronze 
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flower urns held great masses of velvety roses whose dusky 
crimson gave a last perfect touch to the stately room. Over 
it all hung an air of grace and quiet, strangely unfamiliar 
in that turbulent century. 

The mistress of the hall was seated before her fireplace. 
She was in an attitude of meditation, her thin sweet face 
down-bent. The curve of her pale cheek was very lovely 
and so, too, was the drifted brown of her soft hair. Like 
her son, she was simply dressed. She wore a loose gown of 
some fine white stuff. Her girdle and slippers were crimson 
and she wore garnets, the color of pomegranate seeds, about 
her neck. 

André crossed to her side and dropped on one knee be- 
side her. ‘‘Has Jules been amusing you, Mother ?” he asked. 

The Countess smiled. Her eyes drifted over to where 
Jules lay beside the 
fireplace, negligently 
fingering a clavichord. 

‘“‘You must ask 
him,” she said at last. 
Her voice sounded 
amused. 

Jules glanced dis- 
contentedly at them. 
“T am sulky. I am 












































worried by ten blue devils,” he grumbled under his breath. 
“Why ?” asked André. “Tell me, what is troubling you?” 
“Oh, life in general! The court is so dull. Louis thinks 
of nothing but ducats. He dresses like a shopkeeper. We 
are all ashamed of him. Then, I am so utterly bored!” 
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“You must not speak so of His Majesty, Jules,” the André looked up in smiling protest. “But I am not going 
countess said reprovingly. “Remember that you belong to to court. I am my lady mother’s page. You are satisfied 
his court and as one of his trusted servants should be loyal.” with me, Mother?” 

Jules shrugged again. His Majesty, King Louis XI, was The countess placed her thin hand upon his unruly hair. 
neither loved nor, as yet, feared, by his subjects. Butter- “You are my own sweet page,” she murmured. Her low 
fly Jules had only contempt for the shrewd, dry genius of voice was a trifle unsteady. 
his ugly little master. “I give what I receive!” he observed. “Oh, I don’t think Louis wants more pages. They are 

“Is he then so hard?” murmured André wonderingly. too expensive for him,” said Jules in some embarrassment. 

“Wait until you are summoned to court! Now that you He did not have a really cruel heart and it bothered him 
are the son of a count you may qualify as a page, you to think that he had disturbed André’s pretty mother. 
know!” Jules glanced at his young host maliciously. “I should imagine that you were expensive,” said the 

countess laughingly. 
“Not more so than others,” denied 
Jules, looking complacently at his 
delicate shoes. “To live at court, one 
needs gold and besides I am worth 
(pip d tent 
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his 9 Cini j! “Pardon, Monsieur Jules!” said a 
y/ ny ANY “in dry voice behind them. “I would sug- 
tL — gest that your value may drop if you 
-- are not back to the palace by sun- 
set.” They all turned. 
The Comte de Gressert stood re- 
garding them with quizzical eyes. He 
was a tall, spare man dressed very 
simply in snuff-colored silk. He had 
a delicate, rather long face, crossed 
and recrossed by a thousand wrin- 
kles. His eyes were the color of 
André’s, but they lacked André’s 
softness and brilliancy. They were 
rather cynical eyes. While not cruel, 
the count was of a hard and austere 
temperament. He had been to many 
countries and was a great scholar. 
André loved him, but feared him 
more than he loved him. The count 
had an unexpected and terrible tem- 
per and his dry reserve checked 
any kind of demonstrative affection. 
However, he loved André with an 
intensity which André never sus- 
pected. 
Now as he stood watching them, 
Jules sprang courteously to his feet. 
“Yes, sir! I had forgotten it was so 
near the hour. Good evening, my 
lady,” he said and bowed over her 
slender fingers. 
“I will go to the gate with you,” 
said André. 
The three boys went across the 
room and out into a long corridor. A 
noble staircase led to the first floor 
and they raced to reach the ponderous 
house door first. André won and 
opened it for the others with a mock 
bow. Another flight of steps— 
stone this time—brought them 
to the court and there was 
a path from this directly to the 
barred gate which opened into 
the street. They raced for the 
gate and again André’s fleet feet 
gained the victory. 

“You are slow this eve, mes- 
sires!” he cried gaily. He lifted 
the heavy bunch of keys from 
its hook and fitted one of them 
A MOMENT’S SILENCE SUCCEEDED. THEN j into the lock. Outside were two 
SLOWLY THE DOOR OPENED AND THE trim, (Continued on page 54) 




























































































WICKED FACE OF MINE HOST PEERED OUT 











A SOFT-COOKED EGG 
NESTLED IN A BREAD 
CROUSTADE, GARNISHED 
WITH BACON AND AC- 
COMPANIED BY COL- 
ORFUL VEGETABLES, 
MAKES THIS ATTRAC- 
TIVE MAIN COURSE FOR 
DINNER OR LUNCHEON 











Why Eggs? 


F you don’t eat eggs, you will By WINIFRED MOSES it is not quite a perfect food for hu- 


want to when you read this ar- man beings. It is lacking in vita- 
ticle and discover how impor- min C, so it must be served with 


tant they are in a well-balanced diet. And if you don’t like tomatoes or cabbage salad or some other Vitamin C-con- 
eggs, all you need to do is try some of the recipes and taining food. It contains practically no carbohydrates, so 
learn how delicious they can be when cooked in various must be combined with starchy foods—breads, potatoes, 
ways and combined with other foods. rice or other cereals, macaroni or spaghetti. It is rich in 
Eggs like milk are rich in first-class proteins and can sulphur. Sulphur is necessary in the diet to form nails 
be counted on to build good muscle tissue. They furnish and hair but when digested it forms acids. For this rea- 
fat all broken up in tiny particles so that it is easily di- son, the menu that contains eggs must also contain vege- 
gested in the stomach. They contain some calcium, though — tables and fruits—alkaline foods—to neutralize these sul- 
not as much as milk, and considerable phosphorus, both phur acids. These three facts should give you a pretty 
of which are needed for bones and teeth. They have a gen- good idea of how to build a balanced menu when eggs 
erous supply of iron, which is so necessary for manufac- furnish the protein dish of the meal. 
turing good red blood. Having decided that there should be at least one egg 
Like milk, eggs furnish Vitamin A, which is needed to per person per day the second step is to know how to buy 
make the body grow, to keep the eyes in healthy condition them. Eggs are graded roughly according to freshness, 
and to protect the nose and lungs against those little germs size, and cleanliness. There are four general grades of 
that cause colds. They are richer than milk in B, the vita- freshness. The first of these, known as “fresh gathered” 
min which helps to give you a good appetite and to digest includes eggs that come directly from the poultry farm to 
your food easily. Most important of all, the egg is the one you as soon as possible after they are laid, having been 
food known to be rich in D, the vitamin necessary to pre- kept cool and clean in transit from the nest to your table. 
vent rickets. The second grade, “held fresh”, have been kept longer 
For these reasons the daily dietary should contain at than the “fresh gathered” but have never been in cold 
least one egg per person. Even the baby should be allowed storage. The third, “refrigerator”, are those held in cold 
the yolk of one egg a day until three years old when he, _ storage for thirty days or longer. The fourth grade includes 
too, may have a whole egg. So the second step in planning processed eggs—those that have been preserved in water 
the food budget is to allow enough money for at least one glass or by some other method. 


egg a day for each member of the family, and on the days As to size, of course large eggs are to be preferred to 
when you have provided neither fish, meat nor cheese, smaller ones. The egg has a natural protective coating 
there should be two. which helps to some extent to keep out bacteria and odors. 


Now for the reverse side of the egg picture. For although If the egg is washed, this coating is removed and odors 
the egg contains all the material to build a young chick, pass more readily through the shell into the interior. Hence 
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an egg produced in a clean nest is preferable to one laid 
in unsanitary surroundings even though it is washed after- 
ward. The eggs you buy should be the kind that are gath- 
ered as soon as laid and kept in a clean, cool, well-venti- 
lated place from the time they are laid until they are used. 
Storage eggs which have been handled under these condi- 
tions are often better than so-called fresh eggs that have 
been allowed to stand in the nest or in a warm place for 
a few hours. Then, too, an egg may arrive in the kitchen 
in perfectly goed condition but if it is allowed to stay in 
a warm place will soon deteriorate. So be careful after 
they come from the grocery store to keep your eggs in a 
clean place where they will not absorb odors. 

Which of the four grades of eggs shall you buy, you 
ask. Generally speaking, the “fresh gathered”, large, clean 
eggs are the best and also the most expensive. Fresh eggs 
should be chosen for poaching, cooking in the shell, for 
omelets or to scramble. But a good storage egg which is 
often much cheaper than the fresh can be used for making 
cakes, custards, or for cooking generally. 

There are several ways of testing an egg for freshness, 
even in the shell. The easiest one for you is to put the 
eggs in a pan of water. If they lie flat on their sides they 
are reasonably fresh. If they begin to tilt they are older 
and if they stand on their ends you will know that they 
have quite some experience behind them. It is not advis- 
able to test eggs in this way unless they are to be used 
immediately, for washing takes off some of the protective 
coating. 

The characteristics of a fresh egg out of the shell are 
a firm, fairly thick opalescent white that reflects the light, 
and whips well, and a firm spherical yolk of uniform 
color with a small chick spot. An egg that is not fresh is 
characterized by a thin white without opalescence and a 
flattened yolk. 

It is exceedingly important to know what foods to buy 
to build a good sound body, and how to buy them economi- 
cally. But the real test of your ability is to persuade the 
family to eat what is good for them. The third step then 





THIS VERY DELIGHTFUL 
CLUB SALAD CONSISTS 
OF HALVED HARD- 
COOKED EGGS TOPPED 
OFF WITH GREEN PEP- 
PER RINGS AND CIRCLES 
OF ONION, SLICED 
TOMATOES AND BREAD 
CUPS TO HOLD OLIVES 
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is to prepare milk and eggs in dishes so attractive and so 
delicious that no member of the family can resist them. 

Almost everyone thinks of eggs as a breakfast dish. We 
are very well acquainted with them cooked in their shells, 
or in an omelet, scrambled on toast or in a custard. But 
these dishes are just the A, B, C of egg cookery. Correctly 
dressed in the right sauces and garnished and accompa- 
nied by the proper vegetables, they may occupy the chief 
place at a dinner or luncheon or appear in the appetizer, 
the salad, or the dessert. For this reason I am taking it for 
granted that you know how to cook omelets, scrambled 
eggs and other egg dishes which figure at breakfast and 
am giving you one of two menus that contain unusual egg 
dishes that may be used as the main course or as a salad 
or dessert. 

Eggs may be substituted for meat in the dinner menu 
at least once a week. This will help to lower the meat bill. 


MENU ONE 
Eggs in bread croustades 
Tomato sauce 
Spinach and bacon molds 
Onions and carrots 
Whole wheat rolls 
Jellied fruit 
Cookies 
Beverage 


Eggs in Bread Croustades 


First cut a slice of bread an inch or an inch and a half 
thick. Remove the crusts. With a sharp, pointed knife make 
a cut one-half inch from the edge and one-half inch deep 
on all four sides. Remove this piece from the center and 
you have a four-sided box without a cover. Butter and 
brown in the oven. Make as many of these as there are 
people to be served at your luncheon or dinner. If there are 
men in your family, it is wise to (Continued on page 43) 
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Illustrations by 
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EMILY AND THE TEMPERAMENTAL TOPAZ 
N A brisk May morning Emily was out in the corral 
of the Flying Crow ranch helping Pinto Jones 
doctor a barbwire cut on a nimble-footed colt. She 
held the colt’s head, using all her sixteen-year-old strength 
to quiet him, while Pinto wielded the turpentine bottle. 
“There,” she said breathlessly. “‘Did you get some on the 
cut hoof ?” 

“I reckon so, Em,” agreed the bowlegged cowboy rue- 
fully. “I doused turp on everything that kicked past me.” 

Em walked over to the well to get some of the fresh 
water which the lazily turning windmill was pumping. A 
young man, riding a solid flea-bitten roan, and leading a 
tall sorrel mare with white markings rode up to the water- 
trough. This was young Lathrop of the Slash T ranch, 
just adjoining the rolling acres of the Flying Crow. 

They were friendly enemies—the outfit 
of the Slash T and the whole loyal outfit 
of the Flying Crow. Old Tom, or Slash 
Tom as he was more often called, had 
brought his first herd of long-horn steers 
west about the same time Uncle Haze built 
his first log corral on the Flying Crow. 
The families had grown up together. Mrs. 
Tom had mother- 
ed the motherless 
Em and the rest of 
the man-run Fly- 
ing Crow when- 
ever occasion de- 
manded. Just last 
winter when Em 
was sick with ton- 
silitis Mrs. Tom 
had come over and 
put her famed mus- 
tard plasters “‘be- 
fore and aft.” 

Yes, let a bliz- 
zard or a drouth 
come and the Slash 
T cowboys and the 
Flying Crow work- 
ed side by side. 
But horse trading 





Temperamental 


was another matter. They were both firm believers in that 
old western adage, “‘All’s fair in love and horse tradin’.” 
And whenever one side got the better of the other the whole 
countryside knew it and chuckled with the victor. 

“Hello, Em,” said young Lathrop. 

“Hello, Windy.” Though young Lathrop’s real name 
was Arnold, he was generally known as Windy because 
as Pinto said he had “such an amazin’ gift of gab.” Ar- 
nold Lathrop was grown to manhood now; he rode across 
the plains twice a week to visit the red-cheeked school 
teacher, Miss Barbara, and he was trying to discourage 
the use of his old title. 

Em stared keenly at the sorrel which he was leading. 
The mare was about that same deep, red-touched sorrel 
as her own blooded saddle pony, Pal o’ Mine. Pal o’ Mine 
had been given to Em and all the Flying Crow was proud 
of his high-held head and snow white markings. 

It was about noon and Uncle Haze was just riding in to 
dinner. With western hospitality he insisted that Windy 
stop for a bite. It was not until they were all settled at the 
long oilcloth covered table with Oku Hung padding back 
and forth with rice croquettes and boiled ham that Uncle 
Haze ventured in an offhand manner, “What you doing 
with that white-trimmed sorrel ?” 

Windy Lathrop answered equally offhand. “Taking 
her into Buffalo Fork to sell to Miggs.”” Miggs was a dealer 
in racing stock and often bought promising stock from the 
ranches. “‘Miggs has been trying to buy Topaz from us 
for months now but—” his reddish face expressed sober re- 
luctance, “doggone it 
all, I hate to sell good 
horseflesh to Miggs.” 

“Why ?” grunted Un- 
cle Haze. 

“Oh, he don’t treat 
‘em right. All he cares 
about is winning races. 
What does he care if 
they get wind-broke 
and spavined ? He takes 
the heart right out of 
his horses. I’d rather 
sell to someone else for 
less.” Then Windy 
changed the subject as 
though loath to discuss 
it. They discussed ev- 
erything else but horses, 
yet Em, knowing Uncle 
Haze, knew that he was 
dwelling on Windy’s 
last remark. 

After dinner as they 
strolled out, Uncle 
Haze said with that 
same indifference, 
“Let’s see the sorrel, 
though I’ve got more 
broncos right now than 
I can possibly use.” 


















“PLUMB LOCOED OR 
I'M A DAFFODIL!” 
PINTO DECLARED 
AFTER A BUCKING 
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Quite indifferently Windy Lathrop showed the young 
mare, Topaz. She was a beauty! Em knew horses and 
horses knew Em. Pinto liked to tell that she had learned 
to ride when she was so small they had to put a block of 
wood under her so she could see over the saddle horn. 
Solid horseflesh was Topaz. Her big reddish-brown eyes 
glistened like dark twin topaz. They turned to Em as the 
girl ran hands carefully over shoulders and down each 
muscular leg, and Em had an odd feeling that the mare 
had a questioning, pleading look in them. 

“Like to try her, Em?” asked Lathrop, lazily fastening 
on his own saddle blanket and saddle. “You won’t even 
need a bridle. The girls at home jump on her any old 
time.” 

Topaz had a nice trot, not too joggy. She broke into an 
easy lope. Sure-footed, no stumbling. 

“What does Miggs want her for?” asked Uncle Haze. 

“She’s fast,” said Windy, “but I wouldn’t let Miggs 
have her if we didn’t need the money for Maw to get her 
teeth tended to. Poor old Maw’s just got to go up to the 
city.” 

Em touched Uncle Haze on the arm. “‘She’d match Pal 
o’ Mine to a T—they’d make a beautiful pair.” 

“T wouldn’t let her go if I had time to train her for the 
exhibition,” went on Windy with that same sadness in his 
face. “I’d match her against any on the Fourth of July. 
But we got so much work piled up that I don’t see how I 
can even enter this year.” 

Every Fourth of July a western rodeo was held in Buf- 
falo Fork. It was a glad day on the Flying Crow if their 
ranch horses and cowboys could carry off the honors from 
the Slash T, and vice versa. And here was Windy thinking 
he wouldn’t even enter! Uncle Haze was in a mellow mood. 
He drew out his pocket knife, managed to rip off a huge 
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A FIGURE IN WHITE STOOD BALANCED, ONE FOOT ON ONE COPPER- 
COLORED SORREL, ONE FOOT ON THE GLINTING BACK OF THE OTHER 


sliver from a fence post and started whittling. Windy 
Lathrop drew out his pipe. Both actions were harbingers 
of long hours of a bickering horse trade. 

It was almost sundown when Windy Lathrop rode back 
to the Slash T, leaving behind him Uncle Haze holding 
the halter rope of a high-headed sorrel called Topaz. 

Emily with youth’s impatience could not wait till the 
next day to ride Topaz. While Uncle went into the ranch 
house to make his day’s entries into the dog-eared ledger, 
she threw her own saddle on the mare. “Fits to a T,” she 
said, “and so does the bridle.” Pal o’ Mine in the next 
stall watched with reproachful eyes, for he knew Em was 
going after the cows and Pal o’ Mine loved that short 
early evening ride with her 
through winding gulches. 

Topaz started out brisk- 
ly, following the rough 
trail with the understand- 
ing of an intelligent pony. 
She broke into a trot when- 
ever the way was smooth. 
Em leaned over and patted 
her delightedly, “Topaz, 
you are a jewel.” The 
pointed ears twitched back 
as Em pulled the reins to 
guide her across a gully. 

Suddenly Topaz did a 
thing no sensible, self-re- 
specting pony ever-does— 
she shied in a sudden leap 
to one side, almost unseat- 
ing her rider. Em looked 
about. There was no sign 
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of a bobbing-up jack rab- 
bit, no hiss of a coiled 
rattlesnuke—not even a 
blowing tumble weed. 

Em pulled her back into 
the trail but the mare was 
twitching, fidgeting, her 
eyes rolling wildly. Em 
soothed her, ‘‘There, there, 
lady.”” On they went but 
just as they turned the herd 
of cows toward home 
Topaz did it again—that 
wild lurch of either pain 
or terror. By the time the 
cows filed into the corral 
Em was almost as nervous 
and jumpy as her mount. 
“I won't say a word to 
Uncle Haze,” she thought soberly. ‘Might possibly be 
that Topaz is off her feed—maybe because she’s in strange 
hands.” 

It was not necessary to say anything to Uncle Haze. 
The next morning he threw his own heavy saddle on Topaz, 
took the mile road to the alfalfa stacks. Em felt sorry for 
him when he returned. He too looked hot and weary and 
chagrined. He wore the sheepish, crestfallen air of a small 
boy who has been the brunt of a practical joke. He groaned 
as he lifted the saddle to the peg—partly from his ever- 
constant rheumatism, partly from bitter reflections. “I'll 
be the laughing stock of the country,” he muttered. 

Em said nothing. Growing up as she had in a man’s 
atmosphere, Em had learned that a man’s pride often 
shielded itself in silence. 

One by one each member of the Flying Crow tried out 
Topaz—she of the glistening velvet hide, the wide, intel- 
ligent eyes. The snub-nosed Pinto rode her when he took 
baking powder to a line camp; the swaggering Kip O’Mal- 
ley, looking like a picture in the hand-carved saddle he had 
won for bronco-busting last Fourth of July in Buffalo 
Fork, rode Topaz in for the mail; even Juan, the taciturn 
roustabout of the Flying Crow had swung on Topaz. One 
by one they brought her back with a baffled, chagrined 
look on their faces. Had Uncle Haze bought the mare any- 
where but from the Slash T they would have said plenty. 
Pinto did mumble as he emptied the chop into her feed 
box. “Plumb locoed, or I’m a daffodil!” 

“‘Locoed, my aunt!’ defended Em. ‘‘No locoed 
horse could look you in the eye like Topaz.” 
Loco was the pale, poisonous weed that grew 
on the plains. It affected horses and cattle like 
drugs do the human race, taking toll of the body 
and the mind alike. A pitiful, helpless bundle 
of nerves was any animal addicted to loco. 

“Then what’s the answer?” asked Pinto. 

“T don’t know,” sighed Emily. 
“T’ve tested her eyes, and her 
hearing. I’ve even watched what 
she eats for fear it might be colicky 
pains.” 

“T can just hear that there old 
Windy bleatin’ all over the coun- 
try how he slipped a fast one over 
on Uncle Haze.” 

“So can Uncle Haze,” said Em 
soberly, “and he surely is taking 
it to heart.” 

Now and then a Slash T hand 
in passing through the Flying 
Crow would remark, “Well, how 
do you like your high-steppin’ 
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sorrel by now?” Every member of the Flying Crow would 
remark innocently, “‘Haven’t had a chance to try her out 
yet. Got so doggoned many broncs around here and every- 
one’s partial to his own cayuse.” 

“Maybe you aim to save her for the Fourth of July 
rodeo ?”’ said one of the Slash T, trying to crowd out the 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Maybe we will,” Em answered that. 

Another time when Miggs stopped over, Uncle Haze 
broached the subject to him. Miggs didn’t even know the 
mare in question. No, he hadn’t wanted to buy any horses 
this last year. He had more than he could buy feed for now. 

It was the first week of June and Uncle Haze took a trip 
to the north of the state to see about buying some young 
steers. School was out now and Emily asked Miss Barbara, 
who was only a few years older than she, to visit at the 
Flying Crow a week or two before returning to the city. 

The very first visitor Miss Barbara had was Windy 
Lathrop who rode over in his best chaps and sombrero on 
a smiling Sunday afternoon. Em greeted him casually 
though resentment seethed beneath it. Already Windy had 
told his story—with his own colorful additions—of how 
Uncle Haze had risen to his bait, how Em herself had 
thought the shying mare would make a team with Pal o’ 
Mine. 

“TI was telling Miss Barbara,” said Emily when Miss 
Barbara came out, ‘‘about that herd of antelope that water 
at Lone Lake. They come about four o’clock every day and 
if you don’t make any noise you can watch them. It’d be 
a lovely ride.” 

“Yes, I'd just love to go,” said Miss Barbara. 

“Vou can ride Topaz,” said Emily. “We thought of that 
when we bought her from you, Windy. We all have our 
own horses but we need a dependable horse for visitors 
to ride.” 

Windy Lathrop gave a start. “But I—I don’t know 
whether she’d be perfectly safe—” he stopped doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes, you know you (Continued on page 34) 
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WHEN YOU HAVE TO STUDY LATE ON CHILLY WINTER EVENINGS, DO IT IN 
THIS SOFT LOUNGING ROBE THAT-A MEDIEVAL PRINCESS MIGHT HAVE WORN - 


A Robe for Winter Readin 


OR the lazy Sunday morning when you want to curl 

up in one corner of your couch and read that new 

book, or for the chilly winter evening when you simply 
have to study late, do it in comfort in this charming medi- 
eval lounging robe. There’s no chance here for cold ankles 
or that dreadful draft that comes leaking in the front of 
a kimono, for this cozy, soft robe slips on over your 
head and covers you to your very feet in much the same 
way one imagines Rebecca’s robes did in Jvanhoe. And it 
is so easy to make, too! Whether or not you have ever 
done any sewing before, you can easily fashion one for 
yourself! 

Of course the most important thing in a lounging robe, 
regardless of style, is to have it comfortable, so you must 
choose a fabric that is both soft and warm. Eider-down 
is the nicest material of all and comes in many lovely colors. 
Its cost varies from one to two dollars a yard, and three 
and one half yards is just the right amount to buy. Buy 
also one half yard of crépe de Chine in a contrasting 
color to face the deep cuffs and to trim the neck. The robe 
shown in the picture is made of a lovely old blue eider- 
down with facings of apple green shantung silk. The 
shantung is a little heavier than crépe de Chine and is very 
good to combine with the thick eider-down. The embroid- 


ery is done in green wool to match the facings. Sometimes 
you can buy these in small skeins just meant for embroid? 
ery, or you may have some scraps of wool at home left 
over from various pieces of knitting. Nicest of all are 
the hand-dyed tapestry wools that come in all sorts of 
beautiful colors. 

You will probably want to work out your own color 
scheme for your robe. If your room has certain colors 
predominating, it would be jolly to carry out the same 
idea in your robe, or you may have some pet color combin- 
ation that you like particularly to wear. You will find 
that eider-down comes in almost every color, particularly in 
the softer shades. Pale pink faced with sky blue and em- 
broidered with tiny roses in two or three shades of rose 
color would be dainty if your room is in pink or rose. 
Or you can reverse the idea and face a pale blue robe 
with pink. Apple green or lavender or a deep rose are more 
practical and serviceable colors. On the other hand, white 
faced with apricot or pale green would be exquisitely 
dainty and ‘could be easily cleaned. Half the fun is in 
planning the color scheme and embroidery design before 
you even begin the cutting and sewing. 

If you prefer a lighter weight gown, you may choose a 
viyella flannel or a soft cashmere, or even a lovely silk. 
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Now for the robe itself. Eider-down is usually about 
thirty-eight inches wide and the sketch shown is planned 
for that width. If your material is wider or narrower 
you must plan accordingly. Lay your material out on the 
bed or the floor and cut off one half yard at one end. 
This is for the sleeves. Double the rest of your material 
together, right side in, with the fold at the shoulder. If 
you are tall, this will make a robe that comes to your 
ankles. If you are short, you will not need quite so much 
material. On each selvedge edge, measure nine inches down 
from the shoulder fold and mark with a pin. From that 
point, A, measure nine inches inward on a line parallel 
with the shoulder fold to point B; put another pin at this 
point, then mark a.straight line from the point B to the 
point C at the lower corner of your material. You can mark 
this line by stretching a tape measure or a yard stick from 
B to C and using white chalk or pencil mark or a row of 
pins close together. Any markings should of course be made 
on the wrong side of the material. Put another pin three 
inches up from point C at point D. From these two points 
at D make a curved line which will touch the edge of your 
material in the middle, both front and back. This will 
make your robe hang more evenly. For the neck line mark 
the middle point of your shoulder seam at E and measure 
three inches in each direction to the point F. This will 
be the width of your neck line. To complete the square 
neck, measure one inch deep in the back and five inches 
deep in the front, being sure the corners are perfectly 
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square. When these lines are 
all carefully marked out you 
may cut out your robe. You 
will notice in the diagram 
that instead of cutting way 
back to the point 
B under the arm, it 
is better to take off 
a nice curve which 
will make it fit 
more comfortably. 
The back and the 
front are cut ex- 
actly the same 
everywhere, except 
at the neck line, 
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LEFT FROM YOUR EM- 


: a Oe BROIDERY YOU CAN 
where the front is ‘3 MAKE TASSELS FOR THE 
deeper than the Tassol ENDS OF YOUR CORD 


back. Now take the 

one half yard that you saved for the sleeves and fold it 
down the middle with a fold that will correspond to the 
shoulder of your robe. When your half yard is folded over 
it will measure just nine inches at the place where it joins 
the sleeve of the robe. Measure fifteen inches along the 
upper fold and cut the two sleeves just alike. 

Now you are all ready for the sewing. First of. all, 
lay your wrapper and sleeve pieces flat and join the sleeve 
to the wrapper. Make a seam about one quarter of an inch 
deep on the machine. Open it so that it lies perfectly 
flat. Then hem the edges down on both sides. Eider-down 
is such a heavy fabric that seams must be hemmed down in 
this way to make a nice finish. Then sew up your entire 
under-arm seams from wrist to hem, allowing one quarter 
of an inch, and press and hem down the edges in the same 
way. From the pieces left, cut two strips two inches 
wide and as long as possible. Sew these together at one 
end. Double this strip together lengthwise and stitch 
one quarter of an inch from the edge. Attach a safety 
pin to one end and turn by slipping the safety pin through 
the tubing. This is the cord for your waist line. Now you 
are ready to try your robe on. Slip it over your head and 
tie the cord about your waist. If the neck is too small, 
you may cut it bigger, either by widening it on the sides 
or deepening it in front. Turn back the cuff and cut it off 
if it is too deep. It is nice to have the cuff from four 
to six inches wide to show the contrasting color. Trim off 
the hem until it hangs evenly all the way around and turn 
up as much as you wish to make the right length. 

Now you are ready for the finishing. Fold your half 
yard of silk in the same way that you folded the eider-down. 
Cut two pieces of exactly the same diameter as the eider- 
down sleeves. Stitch them up, place the cuff edge of the 
facing against the cuff edge of the robe, right side in, and 
stitch around the edge. Hem the eider-down edge of the seam 
in the same way as the others, so that the edge will not be 
too thick. Then turn the facing to its correct position and 

hem the edge of it up to the eider-down 


15" shoulder seam. This makes a lovely deep 
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facing to your cuff. From the piece of silk 
that is left, cut a duplicate of the neck of 
your eider-down robe, measuring it very 
carefully so that it will be exactly the 
same size. Make the band two inches wide. 
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Baste the facing to the neck line of the 
robe on the inside, stitch all around one 
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quarter inch from the edge, snip the corners 
up to the stitching, turn the facing on to 
the right side of the robe and hem down 
the eider-down to make a flat edge. Then 
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FOLLOW CAREFULLY THE DIRECTIONS IN THIS DIAGRAM FOR A COMFORTABLY FITTING ROBE 


turn under the outside edge of the silk 
band one half inch (Continued on page 42) 
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WHEN THE COLORED CUT-OUTS ARE SLIPPED INTO THE BOOKS, THEY SUGGEST THAT FROM THE BOOKS’ PAGES THE STORIES ARE “COMING ALIVE” 


A Come-Alive-Book Party 


Characters in fiction, whether they are human beings or animals, 
become jolly participants in this lively game for November parties 








ing November, why not make it 

a Book Party and have, as one 
of its features, a Come-Alive-Book Contest? This is lots 
of fun and will give your guests an opportunity to exercise 
any talent for drawing that they may have. Moreover, it is 
easy to prepare for. All you need are some well-known 
books, sheets of cardboard, crayons, paints or ink, and scis- 
sors. You will be surprised at what can be done with them. 

The idea is simple. Each person is asked to select from 
among the books on display, 
one that she has read and en- 
joyed. More than one person 
may choose the same book. 
Then, in a given time—say, 
twenty minutes to a half hour— 
each one is asked to make a 
cut-out figure, illustrating the 
book she has chosen. 

No one need be an artist to 
do this. Just try your skill at 
cutting out some figure and col- 
oring it, and see how easy it is. 
When the time is up, the con- 
testants slip their figures be- 
tween the pages of the books 
they have illustrated so that 
they stand when the books are 


[ YOU are giving a party dur- 





By PATTEN BEARD 





THESE FIGURES SEEM TO HAVE STEPPED RIGHT OUT OF THE BOOK 


placed upright on a shelf or table 
and suggest that from the books’ 
own pages the stories are “coming 
alive.” Then a vote is taken to determine which figure is 
most “alive,” and realistic. 

It would be jolly to have a Come-Alive-Book Contest 
at the meeting of your Girl Scout troop that occurs during 
Book Week. Ask each girl to bring her own book with her. 
Have a committee supply cardboard, paints or crayons, 
scissors and one sheet of plain white cardboard for every 
three contestants. 

It may be that your local 
branch library will like to 
make a special display of the 
illustrations. Ask the librarian. 
Or perhaps a book store in 
your town will put the best cut- 
outs in its window in honor of 
Book Week. 

The books which Babs dis- 
cusses this month—you’ll find 
them on page forty-four—con- 
tain some excellent characters 
for cut-outs. And for a Come- 
Alive-Book Party you will find 
that your old copies of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL will furnish 
endless book suggestions. 
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THESE GIRLS APPEARED AS ELEVENTH 
CENTURY LADIES WHEN THEY ACTED 
AS HOSTESSES TO ST. PAUL, MINNE- 
SOTA GIRL SCOUTS DURING BOOK WEEK 


MAKE YOUR OWN PRIVATE ILLUS- 
IRATED EDITIONS OF YOUR FAVORITE 
STORIES IS THE ADVICE OF THESE GIRL 
SCOUTS FOR THIS YEAR’S BOOK WEEK 


TROOP FIVE OF MADISON, WISCONSIN 
MADE THIS COLORFUL BOOTH AT A 
GIRL SCOUT BAZAAR BY USING “THE 
AMERICAN GIRL” AS DECORATION 
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A MEMBER OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN’S 
TROOP TWENTY-SEVEN IS CAUGHT IN 
AN UNGUARDED MOMENT READING 
THE TROOP’S FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


THIS IS A TYPICAL SCENE AMONG GIRL 
SCOUTS WHEN THE POSTMAN DELIVERS 
THE FIRST COPY OF “THE AMERICAN 
GIRL” IN NEW ORLEANS EACH MONTH 


THESE HARVARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GIRL SCOUTS SCORED A BIG SUCCESS AT 
CAMP GREEN EYRIE IN THEIR PRESEN- 
TATION OF ““MILLY TELLS THE WORLD” 











Our Star Reporter 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. How 
you can be a star reporter for your own magazine and 
win a prize was explained fully in February, 1930. 


NE of the directors of Camp Osborn, the camp for 
Girl Scouts of Orange, New Jersey, in Central 
Valley, New York, writes the most interesting news of 
this month. As she has written about a project in which 
most of the girls of the camp took an active part, the 
book this month will be awarded to the Girl Scout Head- 
quarters at Orange, New Jersey. Here is the letter: 


“A great deal of interest in THE AMERICAN GIRL was 
aroused at camp this year by publishing a copy of the 
magazine, giving each cabin some part to do. One took 
advertising, another special articles, another stories and 
poems, and so on. We started to assemble about four 
days before the night we decided to print it, and since 
the work was new to us it took longer than expected. 
Each day innumerable girls would ask, ‘Will THE AMER- 
ICAN Gir be out today?’ and the ‘Editorial Staff Head- 
quarters’ in the upper deck had many guests while the 
work was going on. The articles were all written by girls, 
while officers did the actual work of assembling. We had 
to use the mimeograph and the girls ran this also. Our 
handicraft councillor worked constantly with the girls 
on illustrations, etc., and the cover was colored by hand. 
We made a hundred and fifty copies and sold them for 
five cents each to cover expenses of paper and stencils. 
The evening the magazine was actually done, excitement 
ran high. Everyone wanted a copy and many were ready 
to give us their subscriptions. It was lots of fun. 


“TI am enclosing a check with the new subscriptions, 
also a copy of the magazine. 


“Perhaps I had better explain that our camp is The 
Good Ship Osborn. Our girls are sailors and our officers 
have nautical names such as Navy, Mariner, Cox’n, etc. 
Each cabin has nine girls and our ‘lower’ and ‘upper’ 
decks are the dining room and recreation hall. The dishes 
are done in the ‘galley.’ Our hobby is making cork ships. 


“We may have an annual copy of THE AMERICAN 





All for “The 


In planning their programs the year 
community service— Girl Scouts 


month. It promises 
to be a sort of clear- 
ing house for good 
suggestions that so 
often go to waste in 
an organization be- 
cause there is no 
one person to listen 
to them. What in- 
terests us most is 
that this bureau asks 
Girl Scouts in its 
division to send in 
suggestions for sto- 
ries, special articles, 
contests and troop 
notes, where they 
will be edited and 
possibly forwarded 
to the offices of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 


“Milly Tells 
the World” 


It was presented at 
Camp Green Eyrie 


And speaking not 
only in but about 
our magazine: Jane 
Cotton of Camp 
Green Eyrie, Har- 


Grew if you think the idea is a good one. 
Yours truly, 





(signed) First MATE” 


vard, Massachu- 
setts, sent us a note 
about their presenta- 
tion of that amus- 








sk: month let’s talk about clever 
things that girls are doing in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to 
“pass on the word” about THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL. Some of them are excep- 
tionally interesting original ideas, some 
of them are talented adaptations of 
other people’s ideas. In each case those 
girls who are doing it should feel that 
in addition to giving some other girl 
a real opportunity for developing wider 
interests, she is making possible a big- 
ger and better AMERICAN GIRL. 

One of the cleverest projects to be 
worked out along that line that has 
come to our attention this year is that 
mentioned in the Star Reporter letter 
for this month. We wish you all could 
see a copy of this first edition of Camp 
Osborn’s AMERICAN Girt. Everything 
from Along the Editor’s Trail, the 
poetry page, Laugh and Grow Scout to 
Our Puzzle Pack is there. Did you 
notice the last sentence of the letter? 
“We may have an annual copy of THE 
AMERICAN Gir- if you think the idea a 
good one.” We certainly do think it is! 

By the way, these camp editors have 
another excellent idea that many troops 
may find very usable. At their Girl Scout 
Headquarters in Orange, New Jersey, 
they opened a Bureau of New Ideas last 


ing stunt of Oleda 

Schrottky’s, Milly Tells the World. 
“The bugle calls ‘Assembly’ and all 
the girls gather about the campfire in 
high spirits,” she writes, “for tonight 
the further adventures of ‘Milly’ are to 
take place. With the fire glowing cheer- 


fully, and the fragrant pines for a back- 
ground, ‘Milly’ enters dressed in a 
smock and farmer’s hat, carrying a rake. 

“Of course, it would take too long to 
describe the details of the play, so we 
shall now turn to the end, just as the 
cast is cheering THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
All the girls are so excited, for Milly 
has persuaded her city flapper friends to 
subscribe for the magazine. We listen 
intently now, for all is quiet, and ‘Milly’ 
is passing out subscriptions and old 
magazines as samples to the non- 
subscribers. We know by the enthusiasm 
that soon many more will be reading 
their own AMERICAN GIRL.” 


Milly Again! 
She brought twenty-three subscriptions 


Now we want to congratulate the Girl 
Scouts of Camp Katherine, Foster, 
Ohio, who write us that their Drama 
Club was the means of procuring 
twenty-three subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL through their presenta- 
tion of Milly Tells the World. 


Even the Leaders Like It 
What? “The American Girl?’ 


Here’s an idea that lots of troops 
might like to use. It was used by Girl 
Scouts of Montgomery, Alabama ’way 
last January, but to those who haven’t 
heard of it, it is still news. 

“Every month, as a part of the pro- 
gram, a different troop appears before 
our Local Council, and for February 
we've decided to spread propaganda. We 
want to put on a skit showing them just 
what a wonderfui magazine ours is. (By 
the way, I asked a leader who came into 





AS A RESULT OF AN “AMERICAN GIRL” CAMPAIGN, EVERY GIRL IN FLOWER TROOP NUMBER 


FIVE OF JERSEY CITY, NEW 


32 


JERSEY BECAME A SUBSCRIBER TO THEIR MAGAZINE 











American Girl’ S 


round—their exhibits and stunts, contests and 
everywhere think of “The American Girl” 


the office this morning if she read it. 
‘Read it? Why every member of our 
family reaches for it at the same time!’ 
she said.) How’s that? 

“Won’t you help us by sending right 
away one or two of your most attractive 
ones? There are about thirty-five in the 
troop, all younger girls with the excep- 
tion of five or six. Please don’t forget 
sample copies if we need them. 

“Too, won’t you send me the list of 
countries in which Girl Scouting is 
established? We’re thinking of—instead 
of our yearly Field Day—giving a free 
round-the-world trip, spending a wee 
bit of time in each country, and finding 
out what Girl Scouts are doing there.” 

We will be glad to send other troops 




















WHEN THIS _ SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON GIRL SCOUT 
WENT ABROAD LAST YEAR, 
SHE MADE SURE TO TELL 


HER MANY FOREIGN 

TRIENDS THERE ALL ABOUT 

“THE AMERICAN’ GIRL” 
AFTER A FRIENDLY TEA- 
PARTY, THESE NEW 
YORK GIRL SCOUTS PUT 


THEIR HEADS ‘TOGETHER 
AND DISCUSSED WAYS 
AND MEANS OF HELPING 
“THE AMERICAN GIRL” 


copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL stunts. 
If you want some, write us and ask 
for them. 


An Exhibit in Massachusetts 
‘The American Girl’ was part of it 


This letter really looks like it might 
have strayed out of the Scribes’ pages 
for last month and that, as a matter of 
fact, is just what it did. Sally B. 
Stickney of Clinton, Massachusetts, is 
the writer and she tells us about a food 
sale which the Girl Scouts there held 
last March. 

“The food sale ended our special Girl 
Scout Week in Clinton, and was held in 
the store where we had had our window 
display all week. I am sorry to say we 
did not take any pictures. We had Girl 
Scout camp life represented on one side 
of the window with a child’s dress form 
with camp suit on it, six miniature fires 
the girls had made, basketry, etc. The 
other side ‘represented everyday Girl 
Scouting with a mannequin dressed in 
complete Girl Scout uniform, and dis- 
played copies of the Massachusetts 
Trailmaker and THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


“The American Girl” as an Award 
Have you ever thought of doing this? 


Cora M. Florance of Troop Forty-one 
in Brooklyn, New York, writes of an- 
other way they have found for introduc- 
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ae 







ing THE AMERICAN GIRL tonew readers: 
“Each year our Sunday School awards 
a subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
to the Girl Scout of our troop showing 
the finest Girl Scout spirit and personal 
improvement during the year.” 


A Troop of Crippled Girls! 
They read ‘‘The American Girl’’ too 


“Last June probably the most unique 
Girl Scout troop in existence was formed 
at the Shriner Hospital for Crippled 
Children. This troop is composed en- 
tirely of crippled girls,” writes Dorothy 
Clifton of Lexington, Kentucky. 

“In the rear of the hospital on the 
lawn one day were seen a Girl Scout 
captain and her assistant seated on a 
bench with five handicapped girls on the 
ground before them. Although most of 
them came from secluded mountain 
communities and some were unable to 
read, they learned songs and laws 
quickly. They even enjoyed some quiet 
games. We found the girls much en- 
thused over the idea of doing good turns, 
and at succeeding meetings they re- 
ported of washing dishes and helping 
feed and dress the babies in the hos- 
pital. Copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
were distributed and they have become 
well worn from use.” 








Tue AMERICAN GIRL 


Can you 
write a 


‘10 letter? 


Do you go in for sports? What kind? Regularly, 
or just now and then? 

Have you found that being good at tennis or 
basketball or any other sport has made you more 
popular with the girls and men? 

Do you find that going in for sports makes you 
feel more full of pep, more sure of yourself? What 
kind of clothes do you wear for sports? Do you 
wear Keds? Why? Do you like to go to parties? 





7 5 5 


For the 10 best letters on ““Why I want to be good 
at sports,” we will pay $10 each. ; 

Don’t just answer the above questions. They 
are merely to guide you. Write what you think, 
fully, in your own words. 7 

All letters must be in by December Ist. Write 
to Nancy Dell, Dept. KK-110, The United States 
Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States @j Rubber Company 


Keds 


3.0.8. PAT. OFF. 





The name “Keds” is stamped on all genuine Keds. Look for the 
name and be sure. Keds at $1, $1.25, $1.75 and up to $4. The 
more you pay, the more you get—but full value whatever you spend. 


Keds “Diana’”’ 


This athletic Keds style laces 
clear to the toe and is especially 
good for gym work. 





Keds “Juno” 


This very athletic shoe comes 
in suntan trimmed with tan, or 
in white trimmed with black 
or colors. 








Scatter and Frosty find it difficult to protect the honor of the school— 
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Temperamental Topaz 


(Continued from page 26) 
said your sisters rode her any old time.” 

“But if Topaz hasn’t been ridden 
since you got her she’s liable to feel— 
a little frisky. Now maybe—” 

“But Miss Barbara is a good rider 
and she likes to ride one full of life.” 
Miss Barbara was a fair enough rider, 
figured Emily, that she wouldn’t be 
thrown. She would be made uncomfort- 
able, and knowing Miss Barbara’s tem- 
per, Emily knew she’d make someone 
else uncomfortable. 

Windy Lathrop certainly looked far 
|from comfortable as Emily thrust the 
bit between the teeth of Topaz. “I wish 
this bonehead of mine would let a girl 
ride him,” he muttered. 

“Oh, isn’t she just lovely!” said Miss 
| Barbara as Topaz started out willingly 
to her touch of the heel. 
| But it was not two gay horseback 
|riders who returned very soon over the 
icrest of the prairie. Miss Barbara was 
walking, eyes flashing, face red, while 
Windy Lathrop in his high-heeled best 
| boots stumbled beside her, leading both 
horses. 

Em met them at the corral gate. “If 
| Windy Lathrop,” said Miss Barbara— 
this was the first time she had ever used 
| the name “Windy” and Em saw his face 
| wince as she did—‘“told you folks this 
|was a dependable saddle pony he cer- 
tainly was—Windy.” Her hands trem- 
| bled with nervous anger. 
| “Something must have happened to 
| Topaz since she’s been here,” muttered 
| Windy Lathrop. 

“No, nothing could have happened to 
her. She’s been right here in the home 
pasture all the time,” Em said. 

“Tl bring over a horse for you to 
ride, Miss Barbara,” offered Windy mis- 
erably. 

“You needn’t bother,” she flared. 
“I’ve had all the horseback riding I 
want with someone who can’t be de- 
pended upon,” and she stamped into the 
ranch house. 

“I’m surprised at Topaz acting up,” 
said Em to the crestfallen Windy, “but 
| Miss Barbara can take her for a long 
ride and I imagine—” 
| “No, no,” said young Lathrop, “don’t 
|let her go out on Topaz alone. She might 
get hurt.” 

Em looked at him shrewdly. “There 
must have been a few points about the 
Topaz mare you overlooked that day 
you sold her to Uncle Haze.” 

“Well,” Windy fidgeted, “she did 
seem sort of—of temperamental, you 
might say, but I thought—” 

Em’s hearty laugh filled the low horse 
barn. “Temperamental, you’ve said a 
mouthful, Windy.” 

Windy Lathrop killed as much time 
as he could about the corral but there 
was no sign of Miss Barbara, so he 
finally rode away. Em pulled the saddle 
and bridle off the sorrel mare. Again 
those large velvety eyes turned to Em, 
questioning, yet pleading as though beg- 
ging for understanding. “Topaz, old girl, 
I wish you could talk.” 

Once more Em examined the poor 
mare’s vision (Continued on page 36) 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 








Keep the fun and joy of Scouting for- 
ever in sparkling story-telling pic- 
tures. You'll enjoy every minute you're 
making pictures... and at the same 
time you can be qualifying for the 
Photographer Badge. 

















T's fascinating 
fun to me | a 
picture record of 
everything that happens 
to you and your chums! 
There are the hikes you 
go on together...the 
quiet talks you enjoy with 
your leader...the beauty 
of the country... gay snap- 
shots of girls just being girls. 
You'll want to keep these 
happenings. It’s fun to look 
back on them. But while you're 
making them to be enjoyed 
later. .. you can also be earning 
the Photographer Badge. 
In order to help you, the 
Eastman Kodak Company of- 
fers a free book (regularly, 20 










cents) that gives the simplified 
requirements for this badge, 
and tells you how to pass them. 

You'll want to take your pic- 
tures with the official Girl 





Two views of the official Girl Scout 
Kodak and case. Opened and ready 
for action, this new Kodak is easy to 
bandle—folded and tucked in its 


belt case, it is easy to carry. 


for the use of Girl Scouts. 
Both camera and case come 
in the approved Girl Scout 
green, matching your uniform. 
The insignia is beautifully em- 
bossed. Picture size is 154 x 
21% inches. Camera and case 
together cost but $6. Both are 
made to stand rough usage. 





Scout Kodak. With 
the advice of Na- | mnnatiny 
tional Headquar- | 

ters, it was de- | ££ 
signedespecially | 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. = 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 4G. 11.30 
Rochester, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, free, your book, ‘‘How To 
Win The Photographer Badge.”’ 


City. . acne Pe ey ' 


Read about them and Guffin in December’s Scatter story 
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You Can Pay For 
Your Own Parties! 


HEN your crowd at school or the 
members of your troop start think- 
ing of fall fun, will you be the one to start 
things going? 
Will you be the leader in planning a 
party? . . . hike, an autumn picnic, or 
something else just as exciting? 


You will if there are plenty of good- 
time dollars in your purse. Dollars to buy 
wonderful ‘‘eats,”’ clever little favors, the 
right clothes. 


Wouldn't you like to join a club where 
you can earn money and gorgeous prizes 
for yourself? A club such as our Girls’ Club 
where schoolgirls are so carefree because 
they are happily independent. 

. « « Genevieve B. earned some charming slippers for 
her class party. 

... Ruth R. entertained six friends at her home 
with a fudge party and played for them on her 
prize banjo uke. 

.+-June J. is saving to give a small dinner party. 


... Grace H. has lots of fun snapping the girls 
with her prize camera when they go on hikes. 


Why not find out all about The Girls’ 
Club by clipping the coupon below? It 
will cost you nothing at all, and you'll 
be under no obligation. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1109 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I'd like to earn for parties and clothes. Please 
tell me how. 











Name Age 
(Please Print Name and Address) 

Street. 

City State 
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Temperamental Topaz 


(Continued from page 34) 
and hearing. “Windy is right,’ she 
said, “you are a dependable bronc 
if we just knew—” Em was rubbing her 
hand over her forehead; absent-mind- 
edly her fingers traveled back under the 
mane. 

Suddenly the sorrel lunged away from 
Em’s hand with unreasoning frenzy and 
crashed against the stall where Pinto’s 
buckskin gave a snort of alarm. “Oh— 
oh,” said Em, “I’m getting warmer. 
Steady, old-timer, let’s have a look. 
Steady now,” she crooned. 

Pinto was at the windmill when Em 
came out. Em’s eyes were wide in won- 
der. “Pinto, I want you to come and 
help me—but it’s something I want kept 
secret.” 

The next Sunday Windy Lathrop 
came again to the Flying Crow. Miss 
Barbara greeted him with chill reserve 
and again alluded to people who mis- 
represented things in a horse trade. 
Windy, his red face even redder than 
usual, sought out Emily in the kitchen. 

“Em, I just been thinking about the 
Topaz mare. Might be I could take her 
back.” 

“And pawn her off on someone else,” 
grinned Emily. “No, I’m sorry, Windy, 
Topaz isn’t for sale. I kind of like her— 
and I’ve always wanted a match for 
Pal o’ Mine. But just to show you I 
don’t hold a grudge, I'll saddle up Pal 
o’ Mine for Miss Barbara. They’re 
marked so much alike that I don’t be- 
lieve she’ll know the difference.” 

Already the coming event of the 
rodeo in Buffalo Fork had cast its 
shadow before it. Everyone at the Fly- 
ing Crow was preparing for that gala 
Fourth. And contrary to Windy Lath- 
rop’s prediction, they knew that all the 
Slash T was doing the same. 

A letter came from Uncle Haze saying 
that he couldn’t find any steers at his 
price and that he’d run on to Chicago. 
But Em sent Juan in to Buffalo Fork 
the next day with a letter to Uncle Haze 
saying, “Be sure and get back in time 
for the Fourth. With luck and the Lord 
on our side the Flying Crow’ll win.” 

That night Em ran a careful comb 
through the mane of Topaz. “Topaz, 
old girl,” and there was a quivery, shiv- 
ery note of suspense in Em’s voice, 
“it’s up to us to save the honor of the 
Flying Crow.” 

The Fourth of July dawned, a day of 
brightness. Buffalo Fork wore a holiday 
air. First on the rodeo program came the 
steer-roping contest. A Slash T man won 
that though, as Pinto said, if his steer 
hadn’t had as short a neck as a rhi- 
noceros he’d have had a chance. Next 
came the bronco busting and Kip 
O’Malley, riding a tail-spinning, side- 
winding, black demon, won that. 

There was a special bunting-draped 
booth where the governor of the state 
and many of his staff sat. Governor 
John had once been a cowboy and this 
year he was giving his own trophy, a 
special prize, for what he would con- 
sider the best event of the rodeo. Every 
prize winner in turn hoped that his vic- 


tory would bring the added glory of the 
governor’s award. They waitednervously. 

Following the bronco busting, Pinto 
Jones and Windy Lathrop tried to outdo 
each other in fancy roping. Windy had 
a little the edge on Pinto, for Pinto’s 
short stature went against him in twirl- 
ing a long loop. 

Then Dolly Lathrop did some ex- 
hibition trick riding on a dappled gray 
pony. 

“Hi yi, for the Slash T,” yelled the 
younger Lathrops. 

Spectators smoothed out their wrin- 
kled programs and read the last num- 
ber. Roman Riding, it was called. 

A cheer of surprise and appreciation 
went up from the grandstand as two 
sorrels swept out on the track, their two 
high heads together, their white touched 
feet in perfect rhythm. A figure in white 
stood balanced, one foot on the back 
of one, one foot on the other. 

Two stout weather-tanned men arose 
from their front seats in the grandstand. 
One was Uncle Haze, who had just got 
into Buffalo Fork that morning. The 
other was Slash Tom of the Slash T 
who had already told a number of his 
cronies about the sorrel filly his son had 
sold to Uncle Haze. Both men muttered 
worriedly under their breath. 

So this was a Roman race—two 
horses fastened together and a rider 
standing upright, balanced precariously 
with one foot on the back of each as 
they raced in swift unison round the 
track. Risky, though—for if one horse 
should happen to lurch or shy! It was 
a breath-taking sight. Everyone stood up. 

The governor started down to the 
track with his trophy in his hand. 

Old Slash Tom and Uncle Haze were 
right behind him. Slash Tom was the 
first to shake Em’s hand when she 
vaulted lightly to the ground. “Dog- 
gone my boots,” he said, “I want to tell 
you that if that Topaz mare had gone 
skittering off to one side like I expected 
her to, I’d have taken it out of my boy’s 
hide.” 

Em’s laugh was gay and happy and 
carefree. She accepted the bronze 
trophy and bowed low to the governor 
and the still cheering stand. 

Uncle Haze had pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and was mopping his glistening 
forehead. “I sweat off five pounds or 
more while you was toe-riding that fool 
horse. You shouldn’t have taken such 
a chance.” 

“Tt wasn’t a chance,” said Em to the 
two of them. “Topaz’s skittering days 
are over. Uncle Slash Tom, you ought 
to take down that pole in your corral 
where your critters scratch. That was 
all that ailed Topaz. She had a splinter 
in her head under her mane. It had 
festered’ underneath in a hard lump, and 
a certain pull on the bridle pulled the 
hair in her mane, and of course it was 
like sticking a knife into the poor thing.” 

Pinto came up and a broad grin 
broke across his freckled face. “If you 
got any more temperamental broncs 
over at the Slash T, just bring ’em 
over to our Em. That’s her specialty.” 


Ethel Barrymore comes from a family of distinguished actors— 
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The Kidnaping of 
Sally McBride 


(Continued from page 12) 
She covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, well! Cherk up, kid. Wanta go 
fishin’?”’ Cookey asked. 

“May I have a pole?” 

“A rod, kid, not a pole,” he corrected. 

He took a glass jar labeled “Salmon 
Eggs”, a basket, and a rod of which he 
seemed fond. Also flies, and many puz- 
zling things about which Sally asked in- 
numerable questions. He rigged up a 
tackle for her. 

He wouldn’t be so bad, thought Sally, 
if he’d only take his watchful, suspicious 
eyes off her for a while. She must get 
away, somehow. Her sharp eyes noted 
details and remembered them. 

After tramping further and further 
upstream in their efforts to find some 
good fishing, they came finally to the 
falls, from which part of the water was 
diverted into a flume, or inclined chan- 
nel of wood which carries water to an- 
other place. Sally sank panting on the 
edge of it. She pointed down the incline 
of water. 

“What’s that?” she shouted above the 
roar of the falls. 

“Trrigation water,” Cookey returned. 

There was a tram or box-like car that 
fitted within the flume. Its little wheels 
ran on the edge of the flume. Sally 
fumbled with the catch. 

“Watch out, kid!” yelled Cookey. 


“Let that alone, will ye?” and he slapped | 


her hand sharply. “It’s a starter. You'll 
start the tram down!” 

“Say, mister, that isn’t a starter. 
Starters are on automobiles,” Sally told 
him cunningly. He must not realize that 


she understood what the tram was for. | 
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“Well, ain’t you bright? This here’s a | 


starter, all right. Just lift that catch, and 
the tram goes a-scuddin’ down to the 
Power Company’s station.” 

“Do the people from the Power Com- 
pany ride in it?” 

“Who do you s’pose does? Bears?” 
and Cookey grinned. 

“Are there bears up here?” 

“Woods is full of ’em. Mountain lions, 
too. C’mon. Let’s go.” 

Sally gripped his hand tightly. 

“You won't let them get me?” she im- 
plored. 

“Nope,” he promised absently. 

Out of a clear sky, Sally ventured: 
“Listen,” she looked at Cookey with 
clear eyes. “My name is Sarah Crystobel 
Vere de Vere, and I live in the Ever- 
glades of Florida. My father’s name is 
John. Please take me home!” 

“What street is it on?” Cookey leaned 
forward eagerly. 

“J—can’t—remember,”’ she said hope- 
lessly, and stared blankly ahead of her. 

Cookey muttered, then rose and scrib- 
bled something on a newspaper. 

The day dragged endlessly. There was 
nothing to do, and the old man kept her 
always in sight. Cookey believed she 
was dumb, and now she must exert 
every speck of brain power to think of a 
way to escape from him and his bad men. 

She was sick with loneliness and 
longed for her (Continued on page 38) 
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they learned about Beauty 
from her! 


The officers of the Senior Class waited 
expectantly to meet the distinguished 
guest. 

““T'll bet she’s homely,’’ whispered 
Mary. 

“She'll wear a funny Ph.D. hart,”’ 
giggled Vera. *‘They turn 'em out es- 
pecially for Deans.” 

‘Sh! Here she comes.”’ 

The girls stood in awed silence. The 
Dean was beautiful! 

It was a day of surprises, for when 
tea was served, it wasn’t tea at all! 

‘Oh, this is delicious!’’ exclaimed 
Elsie. ‘“What is it?”’ 

“It’s Postum-made-with-milk,” 
smiled the Dean. ‘Some people call it 
the health-and-beauty drink.”’ 

“Is that what makes you so beauti- 
ful?’’ blurted Mary, suddenly. 

Dean Curtis laughed, and blushed. 

“You should have seen me three 
years ago,” she answered. “You 
wouldn't have thought me beautiful 
then. I have learned much about health 
and beauty since . . . Beauty means 
good habits of living. Good habits 
mean health. And health is beauty. 
Simple, isn’t it? But so few know it. 
You must have daily exercise in the 
open air. You must eat the proper 
foods at the proper time. You must 


have plenty of sleep. Keep away from ° 


drinks containing caffein, and substi- 
tute this special health-and-beauty 
drink. You see, Postum is made of 
whole wheat and bran, and combined 
with hot milk, is the most delicious 
way to get the milk we must have, if 
we are to be properly nourished.” 

“*Thank you so much, Dean Curtis,” 
said Mary. *‘From now on, we're all 
for it. . . May I have a third cup, 
please?”’ 


° + ° 


For you, too—the Dean’s health and beauty 
program. 

You want to know exactly ow to start, and 
exactly what to do. The charming booklet 
“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow”’ tells 
you the beauty secrets that the Senior Class 
begged from the most beautiful woman they 
had ever seen. 

The coupon will bring you a copy of the 
booklet, and a full week's supply of Instant 
Postum. Combine it with hot (not boiled) 
milk and you have the delicious drink that 
surprised and delighted the girls even before 
they knew that it was a real health—and 
beauty —beverage. Begin to-day! Make your 
mirror your friend. Here’s the coupon! 








MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Postum ComPANy, INC., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation 

your booklet, “The Garden Where Good 

ae Grow,” and a week's supply of Instant 
lostum. 


r-—A. G. 11-30 


Name 








Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- 
ration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup by adding bot 
milk or boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks 


in the world to prepare.Postum Cerealis prepared 
by boiling, and is also easy to make. 


Don’t miss the story about this famous actress and her daughter. Coming soon! 


© 1930. c. F. corp. 


Street. 





City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Lrd., 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 





























Holy 
with the wash? 


Whether you're helping with the 
big wash or just doing up little 
things of your own, Fels-Naptha 
makes it easier. For Fels-Naptha 
brings you the extra help of two 
cleaners—good golden soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. 
Together, they loosen stubborn 
dirt without hard rubbing. In tub 
or machine; for soaking or boil- 
ing; Fels-Naptha gives this extra 
help. Tell mother! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 











IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 

and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








IN BROOKLYN 





Official headquarters for Girl 

and Boy Scout clothing and 

accessories is at A & S— 

where a special department 
awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS ne 








IN SAINT PAUL 








Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
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The Kidnaping of Sally McBride 


(Continued from page 37) 
mother somehow. She kept thinking of 
the flume. If she could ever get to it— 

When the shadows grew long, the 
other two men came back in the truck, 
and soon they were all sitting around a 
grease-spotted pine table eating supper. 

One of the other men was dark and 
hawk-faced, and looked as if he hated 
everybody. His pal reminded Sally of a 
weasel. Which one had killed the man, 
she wondered? She shivered uncontrol- 
lably. Cookey hadn’t done it, anyway. 

“Any luck?” the hawk-faced man 
jerked his head toward Sally. 

“No. Pretty dumb. Can’t do much but 
eat,” complained Cookey. 

The Hawk scowled. The Weasel looked 
furtive and sly. Sally shivered again. The 
two produced a bottle, and passed it back 
and forth. Cookey looked at it longingly, 
but the Hawk muttered some dangerous 
words very rapidly. 

“Blow ’er sky high!” he said, with a 
menacing laugh. 

“Better go to bed, kid,” suggested 
Cookey after a while. 

He walked with her to the dugout, and 
held the smokey lantern high while she 
crawled into the mess of blankets. She 
said a frightened, tense little prayer. She 
was terribly lonely and cried herself to 
sleep. 

Some time in the night, Sally awoke 
with a start. A shadow had paused in 
the bright oblong of moonlight that was 
the door of the dugout! She told Cookey 
about it next morning at breakfast. 

“Was it a lion?” she asked, her eyes 
dark at the fearful thought. 

“Like as not,’ Cookey answered slyly, 
and his eyes narrowed suspiciously at 
the Weasel who looked away quickly. 

After the two men had gone, Sally 
clung to Cookey’s grimy hand, and 
begged him to take her home. 

“TI can’t do it, sister,” and he began 
searching the whole camp until he 
found the bottle of liquor left from last 
night. He kept tilting it to his mouth 
until it was all gone. 

Then he got his rod and creel, and sat 
bleary-eyed and drowsy, fishing by the 
lake. He nodded finally, and his chin 
sank to his chest. Sally slipped away. 

Her feet made no sound and left no 
prints in the springy sawdust. She ran 
swiftly toward the falls, noiselessly 
passing Cookey who still fished, his head 
dropped forward. She must make a get- 
away! 

If she escaped—she pushed two hot 
tears back with two hard, nervous fists. 
No beautiful heroine would allow her- 
self to languish in the 
ashes! Even Cinderella 
had escaped. But Sally 
had never felt less like a 
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beauty. She wassoscared! 

On up the trail she 
went. She 
had to stop 
severaltimes 
because of 
the pain in 
her side, but 
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Prue had a reputation for priggishness 
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she finally reached the top, and looked 
down the long incline of water with 
a sinking sensation. She must not 
get sick. She must think of other 
things—she would step boldly into the 
little tram, and lift the catch. 

But the tram was not there! Ner- 
vously, she looked down the rocky de- 
clivity over which the flume was built. 
That was the only way out. 

Sally drew a long breath, and started 
down carefully, not looking into the 
depths of the canyon at all. She held to 
roots and bushes, and lowered herself 
from one rock-shelf to another. She 
knew she must keep the great, dripping 
flume in sight. 

On down, slowly, tortuously, cutting 
her hands on jagged stones, scratching 
her face against sharp scrubby bushes. 
She stopped for breath in a level, sandy 
place, and sank down on a stone to rest. 

The falls was no longer in sight. Its 
roaring was dulled by distance. Sally sat 
still a long time trying to think. 

Her head was rather queer and light 
when she stood up, and she proceeded 
very slowly and cautiously around an 
immense rock, and came to a sandy 
slope. She sat down on her heels, and 
slid to the bottom in a cloud of dust. 
There was a clearing near by, and just to 
the right was the end of the flume. 

Sally stood up dizzily, trying to keep 
her balance. A man standing in the door 
of a building in the clearing eyed her 
curiously, then came running to her. He 
looked incredulous, frightened. He carried 
her inside and plied her with questions. 

Sally told him of her adventures in 
little rushes of words and breathless in- 
tervals. Of the wicked men and of how 
they had celebrated last night and said 
“it” would be blown sky-high by this 
time. Sally did not know what “it” 
was, but this man apparently did, for 
he rushed to the ’phone and called the 
Los Angeles police, and the daily papers. 
From Power Station No. 18, he said. 

Then Sally told him about Cookey’s 
kindness and protection. She finally 
broke down and sobbed for her mother. 

On the way home, the man explained 
about a two thousand dollar reward of- 
fered for the men who had tried to blow 
up the aqueduct last night. It was their 
second attempt, and the man who had 
been killed had been patroling the banks 
at the time of the first attempt. So “it” 
was the aqueduct, where the water sup- 
ply of the city was stored! Well! 

It was a very homesick little girl who 
cast herself with sobs of joy on Mother’s 
breast. Mother was crying, too, her face 
drawn and old. Why, even father and 
Ted didn’t talk—just blew their noses 
and looked out the window. 

Later in the evening when 
friends came in, the little girl 
with red hair and freckles faded 
into the background, and in her 
place stood Lady Chrystobel 
Vere de Vere, awing them into 

silence with 
match- 
beauty 
and courage. 
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"YOU SHOULD SEE 


what has happened at our house!’ 
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blame Eleanor. She had 
so many invitations to parties and 
dances, and the other girls always 
seemed to have new clothes to wear. 
She would come home and tell me about Janet Reed’s 
new dinner dress, and Janet’s new coat, and Janet’s 
new sports clothes. 

‘*But, Eleanor,’’ I would say, ‘‘it must be that 
Janet can afford them, and you know we can’t. 
Your father is doing the very best he can.”’ 

And then one night, just at dinner time, Eleanor 
came dashing madly in. I never saw her so excited. 
“‘Mother!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you’d never guess 
where I’ve been. Janet asked me to go down town 
with her this afternoon, and she took me to the most 
wonderful place. It’s a school where they teach you 
in the simplest way to make your own clothes. Janet 
took the whole course. Can youimagine? She never 
bought those clothes at all. She made them herself.’’ 

“You don’t mean it!’’ I said. ‘‘Why, they’re 
lovely !’’ 

‘“*T know it,’’ exclaimed Eleanor, ‘‘and she never 
knew how to sew until a few months ago. But you 
should see this adorable little shop. They have just 
everything to make sewing easy—cutting tables 
and mirrors—and, Mother, the most marvelous 
electric sewing machines you ever saw. I tried one, 
and it was the greatest fun, it ran 
so quiet and so fast. And there’s a 
teacher who knows all the new, 
clever ways to make things. Mother, 
ean’t I go?”’ 

Dear girl, she couldn’t know how 
glad I was that she should want 
to learn. Father was as pleased as 








The story of Eleanor’s dis- 
gp. covery as told by her mother 
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I was with the idea, and the very next day we made 
arrangements for her to start. 

Well, it’s the best thing that ever happened in 
our house. Of course, I have sewed all my life; 
but Eleanor learned the new, modern methods that 
make sewing so much easier. Her very first dress 
was a great success, because the teacher helped her 
every step, and since then she’s been the busiest and 
happiest girl you ever saw. She’s just finishing a 
new party dress now, and she’s planning a tweed 
suit and an evening wrap. She will have them all for 
just about the cost of one nice dress ready-made, 
We are going to make some new draperies for the 
house, too; and Eleanor says, ‘‘Don’t you worry, 
Mother, about your new dress for the holidays. 
There’s a dressmaker in the house now—with some 
wonderful plans for Christmas!”’ 


+ + + 


Not far from you, wherever you live, there is a Singer 
Sewing School where zee or your mother can enjoy, with- 
out one cent of cost, the benefits of this new delightful 
plan. You have the personal help of an expert teacher in 
selecting designs and fabrics; laying out your pattern; cut- 
ting the materials; and making, fitting, 
and finishing the dress of your choice. 

If you would like to know all about 
this new plan, simply phone or call at 
the nearest shop of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. You will find the ad- 
dress in your telephone directory. Or 
send this coupon, and the full story will 
come to you at once. 





SINGER SEWING SCHOOLS 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Department 41-Y, Singer Building, New York 


Please tell me about the Singer Sewing School nearest 
my home and how I may have free personal instruction. 
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Copyright U.S.A., 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 


You'll love her attempts to be naughty—next month 
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HERE OR THERE 


Wherever you are 


Your most comfortable companion 

Will be one of the two Venus shown here. 

And economical too 

For Venus Sanitary Napkins are made of 
real surgical cotton 

Tn a softly knitted covering that is gently 
form fitting 

Additional hours of comfort are the result. 

Thus the economy. 

Both the Venus Compressed (for travelling). 

And Venus Non-Compressed (for home). 

Have tapered ends to do away with all bulkiness. 


And the finest department stores in the country 
recommend them. 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway, New York City: 424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 









" SANITARY NAPKINS 







WS by THE VENUS CORPORATION New York USA 












Either pin, silver plate--- 35fea. 
Sterling silver or gold plate se 6 oa ae 50 fea. 
lor2 colors enamel, any 3 or4 letters &dates 


Lower Prices on Dozen Lots 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 953 BASTIAN + cally ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






















where you can keep them safe and en- 
joy them always. 


Soap for daily use. 
Ointment to heal skin irritations. 
Taleuma ideal after bathing. 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: (Cetienrs.” B, 





4, 
‘ Quick, Easy, » Paste, 
10 Fold way to mount Kodak Prints. A 
dime brings 1 
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Jo Ann and the Bird 


(Continued from page 16) 
themselves in bright blankets and tied 
a ribbon and feather around their heads. 

As the plans for the war dance grew 
—and Jo Ann did most of the plan- 
ning—it was inevitable that the faculty 
should hear of it, but no objections were 
raised. Remembering the usual home- 
sickness of former dull Thanksgivings, 
the faculty was glad enough to have 
the girls so interested. Dear Miss Orvis 
even went so far as to tell Hooks, the 
janitor, to see that a sheet of tin was 
placed on the spot at the center of the 
campus where the council fire was to 
be built. 

“Tt will not be bad if this becomes 
an annual custom,” Miss Orvis said to 
Miss Corvey. “The pageant will, most 
certainly, and if the council fire also be- 
comes a custom, Thanksgiving Day 
need not be dreaded any longer. It was 
Jo Ann’s idea, was it not?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Corvey, who was 
none too well pleased to have anything 
divide the honors with her pageant. 

One thing Miss Corvey did manage 
to bring about. Jo Ann had meant to 
have the council fire and war dance in 
the afternoon, but Miss Corvey felt that 
the excitement of the affair might run 
into the evening and interfere with the 
preparations for her pageant. 

“Tt will keep the girls’ minds off the 
bird and the basket,” Miss Minnis said. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jo Ann, and then 
she said “Oh!” in such a different tone 
that Miss Minnis looked up at her, but 
Jo Ann said, “It doesn’t matter to me. 
If Miss Corvey wants it in the morning 
we can have it then.” 

The war dance, as can be seen by this, 
was no longer Jo Ann’s private lark but 
quite a school affair. And so the days 
passed until the evening before Thanks- 
giving Day arrived. Jo Ann had worked 
hard on her costume as Chief Massasoit 
and had made a resplendent head-dress 
of dyed turkey feathers, eagle feathers 
being too hard to get. She was sewing 
the last of these feathers in the head- 
dress when Wicky came in. Wicky had 
a letter in her hand. 

“Tt was in your box, Jo Ann.” 

Jo Ann tore the envelope across and 
pulled out the sheet of paper it con- 
tained. It was not a letter but a draw- 
ing—a sort of cartoon—and it had the 
initials T. B. in one corner. It was 
Tommy Bassick’s work, sure enough, 
and Jo Ann’s eyes flamed as she took in 
the picture Tommy had drawn. There 
was a shack marked “The Jooks”, and 
marching to it were four or five boys 
with a gaily decorated basket over the 
edge of which hung the neck and head 
of a picked turkey. Back of these 
triumphantly strutting boys was a row 
of girls, all depicted with tears stream- 
ing from their eyes, and one of these was 
labeled “Jo Ann.” One of the boys bear- 
ing the basket was labeled “T. B.” for 
Tommy Bassick. 

“Oh! The little rat!” Jo Ann cried. 
The drawing, crude as it was, was Tom- 
my’s idea of triumphing over Jo Ann. 
With a furious gesture she crumpled 
the paper in her hand and threw it on 


The December chapters of “Vagabond’s Ward” teem with excitement— 
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the floor, but Wicky quickly rescued it. 

“What are you going to do, Jo Ann?” 
she asked, for she did not doubt for a 
moment that Jo Ann would do some- 
thing. “Can you think of anything to do 
to him?” 

“T don’t have to think; I know al- 
ready,” Jo Ann said. “I was going to do 
it anyway, but now he’s the one that’s 
going to be sorry!” 

“He’s going to help carry the bird,” 
she said. “He'll be sorry. Wicky, how 
does the Wilmot Indian war song go?” 

“It goes ‘Chi O ki yo kee yah! Chee 





O ko yo ki yah!” 
“Yes. And what does it mean?” 
“Well, of course, it doesn’t mean any- | 

thing,” said Wicky. 

“Yes, it does mean something, | 
Wicky,” Jo Ann said. “If you know the 
Wilmot Indian language it means some- 
thing. It means ‘Wilmot School has 
taken the Thanksgiving bird to the Jooks 
every year, and it is going to keep on 
taking the bird to the Jooks every year, 
and no red-headed nuisance by the name 
of Bassick is going to take that bird 
to the Jooks as long as there is a Wilmot 
Indian left alive—and this is fair warn- 
ing!” 

“Tt’s a good deal for so few words to 
mean, isn’t it?” Wicky asked. 

“Tt is all in the way you sing it,” said 
Jo Ann. 

The next morning, after chapel, the 
girls hurried to their rooms and put on 
their Indian costumes and hurried back 
to the campus. Dear Miss Orvis had had 
a chair placed on the porch of Clayton 
Hall, and she sat there well wrapped in 
coats, and beside her was Miss Corvey. 
The council fire blazed on the sheet iron 
that Hooks had placed for it, and in a 
circle sat the girls in blankets—the girls 
who were to be Pilgrims and Pilgrim 
mothers and daughters in the pageant. 
In an inner circle were Chief Massasoit’s 
Wilmot Indians. 





Jo Ann, in her long feather headdress, 
stood up. She raised her hands and the | 
Wilmot Indians leaped to their feet. She 
brought down her hands and there began | 
the thumping of drums and the jingling | 
of rattles, and, bending low, the Wilmot 
Indians began their song and war dance. 

The drums beat louder, the singing | 
became more vigorous, the dance more 
violent. 

“Tt is quite realistic,” said dear Miss | 
Orvis. “Tell me what is the chief say-| 
ing to them now, Miss Corvey?” | 

For Jo Ann had raised her hands 
again. She had stopped the war dance. | 
She stood with her head held high and 
her arms folded. 

“Wilmot Indians,” she cried, “are we 
for Wilmot or will we let a bunch of 
Spenceville Academy boys walk all over 
us?” 

“No!” shouted Wicky, and “No! No!” 
shouted the other Indians. 

“Braves,” shouted Jo Ann, “join the 
war dance! Whoop it up! Tear loose! | 
Five times around the council fire and | 
then we'll go and get that bird and take | 
it to the Jooks.” 

“They’re all taking part in it now,’ 
said Miss Orvis. “Oh! There come the 
Spenceville boys. They should not be 
doing that!” (Continued on page 42) 
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Six Months 


‘loday! 


Tomorrow he is going to keep 
an appointment with his doctor 
made the day the baby was born, 


Tue mothers of this generation 
little realize the heartaches and 
anxieties their grandmothers suffered 
in rearing their children. Forty years 
ago diphtheria killed six times as many 
babies as it does today. People were 
helpless when diphtheria epi- 
demics raged. Then there was 
neither anti-toxin to help fight 
the disease, nor toxin-antitoxin 
(or toxoid) to prevent it. 


Nowadays, the disease has al- 
most disappeared in communi- 
ties where people have organ- 
ized campaigns to educate and 
an every mother to have 

er baby inoculated against 
diphtheria at the age of six 
months. Nevertheless,through- 
out the length and breadth of 
the country, about 8,000 chil- 
dren died last year from this 
one cause. They had not been 
protected as they might have 
been. 


Immunization is a very simple 
matter—painless and safe. But 
the inoculation of your baby 
should not be delayed. 









More than half of all deaths from diph- 
theria occur among children between the 
ages of six months and five years. A 
striking contrast is presented by com- 
parison of the deathrates from diph- 
theria in two groups of representative 
American cities. For the past 
three years the first group has 
carried onan intensivecampaign 
to immunize all children against 
diphtheria and has decreased its 
deathrate 33%. During the 
same period the second group 
of cities has been less aggressive 
and has had an increase of 9%. 


Protection can be given your 
baby whether or not you live 
in a city or a part of the coun- 
try which has a dangerous 
diphtheria deathrate. Take him 
to your doctor and you will 
be . oe one anxiety from 
which past generations were 
never free. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail free, 
its booklet, “Diphtheria is Pre- 
ventable”. Address’ Booklet 
Department 1130X. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON AVE., New YORK, N.Y. 


André’s kidnaping is followed by an unbelievable surprise! 
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HAVE YOU READ THESE 
NEW BORZOI BOOKS? 


SPICE and the 
DEVIL'S CAVE 


By Agnes Danforth Hewes 





Illustrated by Lynd Ward. A thrilling tale of the rivalry between Portugal and Venice 
in the 15th century, culminating in the discovery by Vasco da Gama of the sea-route 
to India. By the same author as SWORDS on the SEA, that breathless romance of 
Venice's race for trade with the Orient. $2.50 each 


SILVER WINGS, By Raoul Whitfield 


Illustrated by Frank Dobias. Twelve exciting aviation stories, from ground school in 
1917, flights in France during the war, to a modern transport field. By an ex-war 
pilot. $2.00 


THE BOLD DRAGOON, By Washington Irving 


Edited by Anne Carroll Moore. Illustrated by James Daugherty. Five exciting mystery 
stories, all about ghosts and treasure in the days of the early settlers. $3.50 


MADE IN MEXICO, By Susan Smith 


Illustrated by Julio Castellanos. Readers of MADE IN AMERICA will welcome this 
book on the popular arts of Mexico today. Entertainingly written, with unusual drawings 
and photographs. $2.00 


At ail bookshops, or direct from 
ALFRED -A* KNOPF -730 FIFTH AVE-NEW YORK 
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& Leathercraft Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
‘ | Gifts such as hand- A harvest festival of many lands. $.50 
bags, pocketbooks, 
belts, book covers, OUTPOSTS OF THE 
etc. Skill is un- 
necessary. Graton & IMAGINATION 


Knight ag - Abbie Graham 

aoe aeatens a0 A bibliographical = Pog ye romantic 
in whole skins, pet cities 0 ction. ° 

terns, designs, tools, 
| dyes, ~_ and NATURE CRAFTS 

full instructions to Emily A. Veazie 

complete the article. Blueprints, plaster casts, and other delightful 

Send this adver- things to do. $.35 


tisement with 25c 


for the 124 page THE WOMANS PRESS 


Leathercraft in- 


canvas 2 Bent 
ay 9 struction book. 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Worcester, Mass. 

















Here is a way to save money 


You can get THE AMERICAN GIRL with any of the 
following magazines at the special prices listed below 


THE AMERICAN GIRL with 


Publisher's Special Publisher's Special 





Price Price Price Price 
American Boy ............ S550 «(SEGRE seit $3.50 $3.15 
American Magazine ...... 4.00 3.90 Mentor-World Traveler 4.00 3.25 
Better Homes & Gardens 2.10 Be OE cactcccctsenseeresccagrns 4.50 3.75 
NN ED peiserestpciavkesoeas 3.50 RD. ED erasivanticserccercevins 3.50 2.75 
CII BOD ii cecsinseosxconsvaes 4.50 3.75 Pictorial Review ............ 2.50 2.00 
Children’s Playtime ...... 4.00 300 St. Bicholas. .........0:<..00- 5.50 4.50 
Christian Herald .......... 3.50 3.00 Woman's Home Compan- 
DGMRARIOE cisiccnicsessssssees 2.50 2.25 AW sitercesesisstiscscmmarieans 2.50 2.40 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 670 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Jo Ann and the Bird 


(Continued from page 41) 

She meant that the Spenceville boys 
carrying the bird and the basket should 
not have come through Wilmot Campus. 
Even dear Miss Orvis thought that was 
rather brazen—flaunting their turkey in 
the faces of the girls. But Jo Ann’s eyes 
glittered with joy as she saw the red 
head of Tommy Bassick. She uttered a 
shrill war cry and leaped forward, and 
after her came all the Wilmot Indians. 

“Hey, there! Look out! Look out!” 
Tommy Bassick shouted, but that was 
all he had time to shout before he was 
tumbled head over heels, and for a few 
minutes there was one big tangle of 
turkey, Bassick, cranberries, Head- 
Master Benson, Ted Spence, turnips, 
Joe Dayton, butter, Jo Ann, walnuts, 
canned corn, Wilmot Indians and basket. 
Gradually Spenceville retreated. 

“Come on!” Jo Ann said. “Gather up 
that stuff and put it in the basket— 
we've got to take it to the Jooks. Hand 
me a blanket somebody! I’m all ripped.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Orvis. “They 
shouldn’t have attacked those boys so 
roughly. I do hope it does not establish 
a new school custom.” 

“Well,” said Wicky, as the Wilmot 
Indians went homeward again, “we 
aren’t having such a stupid day after 
all, are we, Jo Ann?” 

“No,” said Jo Ann. “Did you see 
Tommy Bassick run when I let go of his 
red hair?” 

“It was a good fight,” said Wicky. 

“Yes,” said Jo Ann, “It was peachy. 
We've got a lot to be thankful for, 
Wicky. We might have gone home, in- 
stead of being here, if the Pilgrims 
hadn’t been thankful on a Thursday.” 


A Robe for 
Winter Reading 


(Continued from page 28) 
and hem it down with a fine stitch 
all around. Hem up the bottom of the 
robe, and you are ready for the em- 
broidery 

You may use the design shown here 
by drawing it larger on a piece of paper 
and transferring it to your robe with 
a piece of tracing paper. Or you may 
buy a ready made design. But it would 
be nicest of all to make your own. 

If you find that your eider-down is 
too thick for you to transfer the design 
to it in the usual way, you can make 
your design of tissue paper which you 
will baste to the eider-down. Embroider 
right through the tissue paper and you 
will find you can easily pull it off when 
the embroidery is finished. 

Make tassels for the ends of your 
cord from any scraps of wool that you 
have left from your embroidery. Cut 
each piece six inches in length and tie 
them together in the middle very tight- 
ly. Then draw them together and wind 
several folds of your yarn around each 
one near the top. Trim the bottom off 
each and sew the top to the gathered- 
up end of the cord. And presto, the deed 
is done! Your robe is ready to be worn. 


You aren’t an expert housewife until you know all about meat!— 
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Why Eggs? 


(Continued from page 23) 

make extra ones for second helpings. 

To make the tomato sauce melt a 
tablespoon of fat in a saucepan. Add a 
small onion and a stalk of celery, both 
finely minced, and cook until the onion 
is golden brown in color. Pour in a cup 
of strained tomato juice, add a tea- 
spoon of sugar, a half teaspoon of salt, 
a bit of bay leaf and a clove or two. 
Let this simmer for a while. Cream a 
tablespoon and a half of flour and 
one and a half of butter to a smooth 
paste. Dilute with a little of the hot 
tomato juice. Then pour it into the 
sauce and stir until it boils. Keep hot 
over hot water until ready to serve. 
Then remove the cloves and bay leaf. 

In the meantime cook the eggs. Allow 
one egg for each serving and one pint of 
boiling water to each egg. Put the eggs 
in a saucepan. Pour on the water, cover 
and set in a warm place and let stand 
about eight minutes. The eggs should 
be what is known as medium cooked. 
To serve them put a croustade on each 
plate and fill with tomato sauce. Put 
an egg in each and add more sauce and 
garnish with strips of bacon. Add the 
spinach mold, which is spinach cooked 
in the usual way, drained and chopped, 
seasoned with bacon fat, salt and pep- 
per and molded in custard cups. Put the 
carrots and onions, dressed in a little 
melted butter, next to the spinach. Gar- 
nish with a slice of lemon and an olive. 


MENU TWO 


Cream of celery soup 
Club salad 
Sliced fruit (fresh) 
Macaroons 
Beverage 


Club Salad 


1 Spanish or Ber- 
eggs muda onion 
1 green pepper 2 tomatoes 
olives, lettuce, mayonnaise 
Cut the eggs in half lengthwise. Cut 
the green pepper in very thin rings. 


The Charm 


(Continued from page 17) 
show no aptitude for being amused she 
should let them alone. Over-persuasion 
has no place in real hospitality, and 
practically every guest relishes being to 
himself for at least a part of the time. 

Food, as we’ve said, is practically a 
necessary part of entertainment. There 
should be enough of it but not too 
much. Nothing is so embarrassing to 
people as to feel that they must eat more 
than they really want. 

Food should be suitable to the occa- 
sion. If people are asked to dinner they 
may logically expect a well-planned, at- 
tractive, nourishing meal. If they are 
asked for Sunday night supper, thought 
should be given to selecting the sort of 
attractive dishes that will appeal to their 
particular needs. It makes a difference 


4 hard cooked 


Peel the onion and cut thin slices. Dip 
the eggs, the onion, and green pepper 
rings in French dressing. Peel and slice 
the tomatoes. Cut slices of bread very 
thin. Mix some softened butter with a 
little prepared mustard and spread on 
the bread. Cut a slit from the middle 
of one edge to the center of each slice 
and fold over as in the illustration to 
form a cup for the olives. Cover the 
bottom of a large platter with cup- 
shaped lettuce leaves. Lift the eggs from 
the French dressing and arrange down 
the center on the lettuce leaves. Deco- 
rate each with a ring or two of green 
pepper. Arrange the slices of tomato 
along one side of the platter and garnish 
these with the rings of the onion. Place 
the bread cups and olives along the 
other side. Serve with mayonnaise. The 
mayonnaise may be varied by adding 
diced cucumber or minced celery. 

A delicious dessert in which eggs fig- 
ure is known as Spanish Cream. It is 
a good dessert for a meatless and egg- 
less menu. 


Spanish Cream 


14 cup sugar 

1% tablespoons 3 egg yolks 
gelatin g whites 

Y4 cup cold water 1 teaspoon vanilla 


3 cups milk 


Put the milk to scald in the top of 
a double boiler and the gelatin to soak 
in the cold water. Beat up the egg yolks. 
Stir the sugar into the hot milk and 
beat the sweetened hot milk into the 
beaten egg yolks. Return to the double 
boiler and cool, stirring constantly un- 
til the mixture coats a spoon, no longer 
or it will curdle. Then stir in the gela- 
tin. Beat the egg whites until stiff and 
add the custard to this, beating until the 
whole is foamy. Lastly stir in the vanilla 
and pour into individual glass dessert 
dishes and set away to chill. It may be 
served plain or decorated with whipped 
cream and chopped nuts. It is even 
more delicious when sweetened with 
caramel or maple sugar instead of granu- 
lated sugar. 


of a Hostess 


whether they have sat around all after- 
noon after a heavy Sunday dinner, or 
whether they have golfed or tramped 
or ridden. 

Whatever food is chosen should be 
served charmingly and care should be 
taken by the hostess that she doesn’t 
make the preparation or offering of it 
seem too much trouble. With a little 
thought food can be planned and pre- 
pared beforehand so that the hostess 
isn’t all of a flutter when it comes time 
to eat. Often a clever hostess can enlist 
the help of her guests in the serving. 
Have good food and enough of it, for 
the hostess whose guests go home with 
indigestion from cheese sandwiches or a 
hungry need for stopping at the deli- 
catessen or raiding the family ice-box 
won't be soon forgotten or forgiven. 
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Gelatin- 


a Perfect 
Complement 
to Fresh Fruit J 


49 reg me 





Lime Louise* 


RESH FRUIT forms an essential 

part of every child’s diet. And 
you can make this necessary food 
especially tempting by combining it 
with Royal Gelatin Dessert! 

Simple sweets mean much to chil- 
dren. And Royal Gelatin Desserts 
come first in popularity because of 
their glowing colors... their delicious 
real-fruit flavors! Easily digested, 
too... so safe for children’s foods! 


Royal saves time, also . . . for 
Royal is the quick setting gelatin 
dessert . . . the kind that can be 
made in half the time usually 
allowed! 


*Lime Louise: Dissolve 1 package Royal 
Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert (lime flavor) 
in l cup boiling water ;add lcupcold water. 
Chill until it begins to thicken. Mix in 2 
cup canned cherries (or canned seedless 
grapes drained from syrup) and 1 sliced 
banana. Pour in mould, Chill until firm. 
Serve plain, with thin or whipped cream or 
with custard sauce. Serves 6-8. 


Six delicious real- 
fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, 
Cherry, Orange, 
Lemon, and a brand 
new flavor —LIME! 


Free: 


Send the coupon for free booklet of 
delicious recipes for gelatin dishes 


ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept.G-218,695 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 
Please send my free copy of your gelatin recipe book 








Name 





Address 
City. 





State 








Read what Winifred Moses has to say about this important food, next month 
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Drawing by Robert 
Lawson for “The 
Wee Men of Bally- 
wooden”’ 


Junior Books 





THE CHARLEMONTE CREST 
by Augusta Huiell Seaman, Illus. by Man- 
ning de V. Lee—Two girls in modern Haiti 
find code letters in an old candlestick and 
unearth a mystery that goes back to the 
turbulent revolutionary days here. $2.00 


MEGGY MACINTOSH 
by Elizabeth Janet Gray. Illus. by Mar- 
guerite de Ai 7eli—A spirited Highland girl 
follows her heroine, Flora MacDonald 
from Scctland to the Carolina Colony. 
$2 


JUDY OF THE WHALE GATES 
by Elisabeth Burrows, Illus. by James 
Daugherty—Judy’s beacon fire guides a 
strange yacht to her on a far Alaskan 
island. Adventures follow. $2.00 


THE TAVERN OF FOLLY 
by Mary Dickerson Donahey, Illus. by 
Paul Galdon—Two sisters inherit a vast, 
empty Inn—and the “Ghost” that went 
with it! $2.00 
THE TIDE'S SECRET 
by Reed Fulton, Ilius. by Robert Haber- 
stock—A mystery medley of Puget Sound 
involving a young sister and brother, their 
mild guest, smugglers, Indian rites and a 
surprising “skeleton.” $2.00 
NAVARRE OF THE NORTH 
by Esther Birdsali Darling, Illus. by 
Charles Livingston Bull—The owner of 
Baldy of Nome tells the exciting story of 
an Alaska husky who won the Cross of 
War. Founded on fact. $2.00 


GREAT MOMENTS IN FREEDOM 
by Marion Florence Lansing, Illus. by 
Henry Pitz—About Charlemagne, Robert 
Bruce, Lincoln, Helen Keller and many 
others who strove for freedom. $2.50 


QUEER PERSON 
by Ralph Hubbard—Romance of an Indian 
waif who became leader of the Pikunis. 
Striking pictures by Harold von er 


HIS EXCELLENCY AND PETER 
by Theodore A. Harper in collaboration 
with Winifred Harper, Illus. by Kurt 
Wiese—How Peter, the peasant boy, 
matched wits with Cossacks and Chinese 
and helped His Excellency in the building 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway $2.00 
THE WEE MEN OF BALLYWOODEN 
by Arthur Mason—A beautiful story about 
the Night of the Big Wind that blew the 
Wee Men out of Ballywooden. Rare illus- 
trations by Robert Lawson. $2.50 
THE COMPLETE STALKY & CO. 
by Rudyard Kipling, Illus. by Raven-Hill 
—All the priceless Stalky school stories in 
one volume for the first time—with an 
entirely new story. $ 
JOHN BROWN'S BODY 
by Stephen Vincent Benét—The vivid 
drawings of James Daugherty “orches- 
trate” perfectly this distinguished new edi- 
tion of “the great American epic.” $3.50 


--—-——junior Books————- 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. AG, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
Please send me your catalogue of Books for 
Boys and Girls, including the good-reading, 
good-looking Windmill Books at $1.00 each. 
Di itaiisicccnsicttlpas titan tannin 
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RE you all ready, girls?” asked 

Babs. “I’ve never looked forward 

to a meeting more than to this one. 

Today you do fully half the talking.” 

“Don’t we know it?” wailed Alice. 

“I’m not used to addressing an audience, 
and I don’t think it’s fair!” 

“Only half the talking, I said,’ soothed 
Babs, “and that divided among the five 
of you. Don’t you think we ought to 
explain our plan to Rose? You see, Rose, 
this being Children’s Book Week, we 
thought your little twin brother and 
sister ought to be the guests of honor in 
this month’s book budget. So before I 
tell you about our own special books, 
I’ve asked each of the girls to select a 
book for younger children. The only 
condition is, that the books be just as 
much fun for the person reading them 
aloud as for those read to. How do you 
like our idea, Rose?” 

“TImmensely,” said Rose. “Of course, 
the twins can and do read to themselves, 
but often I’m elected, and I do get tired 
of fairy tales and nature stories and 
baby poetry.” 

“Then I just can’t wait another 
minute,” burst out Alice, “to tell you 
about The Five Children by E. Nesbit 
(Coward McCann). When I read on the 
flap of the jacket that the author was 
‘the English Louisa Alcott,’ I just sniffed 
and put the clock in front of me so I 
shouldn’t read more than half an hour 
or so. Next time I looked at the clock I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. It’s the most 
wonderful thing the way those five child- 
ren come alive on every single page of 
that book. There are three long stories. 
One of them tells how the five children 
find a marvelous animal, the Psammead, 
which grants them all their wishes until 
sundown; another tells of a resurrected 
phoenix and an enchanted carpet, which 
wafts them wherever they want to go; 
and the third tells the tale of a marvelous 
amulet with the power to transport the 
children to bygone days. Oh dear—that 
doesn’t give half the fun of the book. 
I’m afraid it sounds dry the way I’m 
telling it. And it’s just the bubbliest, 
jolliest kind of story!” 

“But very difficult to describe,” said 
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Babs 
the 


| 
1 Bookworm 


By 


SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


Babs. “What have you for us, Adele?” 

“Well, you know,” said Adele, “I just 
love doll stories. I suppose I’m too old 
for them, but when they’re good I 
shouldn’t mind at all being in Rose’s 
place and reading Polly Cologne by Abby 
Morton Diaz (Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard) to little brothers and sisters as a 
sort of excuse to read it, myself! It’s a 
very old-fashioned story—in fact, it was 
first published in 1881, and this book is 
a new edition. But it has all the funny 
old illustrations, something like those in 
The Peterkin Papers, and it tells a most 
interesting story of a darling rag-baby 
and of her experiences after Rover, the 
dog, has run away with her.” 

“You like doll stories, Adele,” re- 
marked Kate Prosser, “and I feel the 
same way about animal stories. So when 
I saw a book called Jungle Babies by 
Mrs. Martin Johnson (Putnam), I 
thought it might be a good excuse to 
have some fun, myself, and then pass 
it on to Rose for the twins, and I wasn’t 
disappointed. Mrs. Johnson is the wife 
of the famous African explorer, and she 
talks about baby kangaroos, lions, ba- 
boons and elephants just as though they 
were human beings of a very special 
kind. You remember how much we have 
all loved the books of Kurt Wiese, Felix 
Salten and some of Mr. Mukerji’s? 
These little animals of Mrs. Johnson’s 
belong with that same kind of book.” 

“Well,” said Linda, defiantly, “I don’t 
care much about animal stories, or doll 
stories either. I like stories with real 
people, about interesting places, and if 
I had little brothers or sisters, that’s the 
kind of books I’d read them. Here’s 
Little Pilgrim to Penn’s Woods by Edna 
Albert (Longmans, Green) which I just 
loved and learned a lot from. There’s a 
dear little German heroine, Selinda Rein- 
hardt, barely six years old, and brighter 
and sweeter than any kangaroos or dolls, 
in my opinion! She takes an interesting 
journey, in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century, before trains or air- 
planes were dreamed of, from her native 
village of Rothenrieth in Germany, to 
America. There she and her family finally 
make their home (Continued on page 46) 


1931 issues will bring many of those things your What-l-Wish ballots suggested— 
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STARS TO-NIGHT: 
By Sara Teasdale. Illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop. 


A famous poet has written new poems especially for boys and girls. With these she has included certain favorites 
from her former volumes. Miss Lathrop’s illustrations are particularly suited to the charm and delicacy of the verses. 


WHEN I WAS A GIRL 
By Helen Ferris 


Here are the girlhoods of five famous women, Jane 
Addams, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Curie, Janet 
Scudder and Etsu Sugimoto. Miss Ferris, former edi- 
tor of The American Girl, has made these selections 
and introduced each with a short interesting sketch. 


$2.50 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 
FOR 
1930 


Verses New and Old For Boys and Girls 





‘Limited signed edition $7.50. Regular edition $2.00 


THE BLACKSMITH OF VILNO 
By Eric P. Kelly 


A boy and girl in Poland play important parts in 
guarding the ancient, royal crown. A tale as exciting 
as THE TRUMPETER OF KRAKOW which re- 
ceived the Newbery Medal for 1928. 


$2.50 





HITTY: HER 





: 





THISTLE INN 
By Katharine Adams 


A tale of Scotland and Prince 
Charlie by the author of MEHI- 
TABLE and MIDSUMMER. 
Just the kind of story girls of 
twelve to sixteen like best. 


2.00 






FIRST HUNDRED C3 
YEARS I 
By Rachel Field. Illustrated 
by Dorothy Lathrop 


A story for all ages about a small 
wooden doll and her adventures 
on land and sea. Awarded the 
John Newbery Medal for 1929. 


LAND SPELL 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 


A mystery story of New En- 
gland. A young English girl ap- 
pears suddenly and spends the 
winter on a Maine farm with a 
large family of young people. 


$1.75 





$2.50 








WAIF MAID 
By May McNeer. Illustrated by Lynd Ward 


A romantic story of a young girl and her strange com- 
panions who wander through Germany. An interesting 
picture of Nuremberg and the household of Albrecht 
Diirer. 


$2.50 


THE RECKLESS SEVEN 
By Nelly Rieu 
A family of seven active boys and girls spend an event- 


ful summer on an island. This is a fine book for the 
whole family to read aloud. 


$2.50 


APPLE PIE HILL 
By Helen Forbes 


Another story of a modern and very real girl by the 
author of MARY AND MARCIA—PARTNERS, and 
MARIO’S CASTLE. An entertaining 
story about treasure hidden in an early 
American house. 





$2.00 
New York Boston 
Chicago Dallas 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BETTY BRADFORD—ENGINEER 


By Mary M. Davis 
Betty, an enterprising school girl, takes on the job of 
cook for her uncle’s engineering camp in the western 
mountains. Her struggles and final success make ex- 
cellent reading for girls from twelve to sixteen. 


$2.00 


ROBIN AND TITO 
By Mabel L. Robinson 


Robin was left in Sicily with only the housekeeper for 
company. She soon found two companions—Tito, a 
rather stubborn donkey and Bianca, an able Sicilian 
girl a taught Robin all sorts of things about the 
island. 


$2.00 


LUPE GOES TO SCHOOL 


By Esther Brann 


Small girls everywhere loved NANNETTE’OF THE 
WOODEN SHOES. Lupe is from Spain and the 
stories about her adventures in 
school will be enjoyed by Ameri- 
can school girls of Lupe’s age. 


$2.25 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 

















So “The American Girl” will be more your magazine next year than ever before! 
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AllGirlsLikeThese 
Six Kinds of Books 





tory 
THE GYPSY BRIDLE 
By Lenora Mattingly Weber 


Mary Kettering of Hash Knife Ranch, heroine 
of WIND ON THE Prairie, is given a bridle woven 


by a gypsy. At once it involves. the family, 
friends, and livestock in a tragic situation. 23 
illustrations by Kurt Wiese. $2.00 


A Love Story 
THE WHITE CAPTAIN 


By Georgia Fraser 

The true love story of a young English captain, 
who came to Virginia in 1607 to found a colony, 
and of an Indian princess whom he_found there. 
Circumstances separated them in Virginia and 
united them in London. They were John Smith 
and Pocahontas. Frontispiece by Frank E. 
Schoonover. $2.00 


A City Story 
THE GIRL REPORTER. 


By Carl H. Claudy 


A millionaire’s daughter, bereft of her father 
and fortune, signs up as a woman reporter on a 
city newspaper. She proves herselfa brave young 
woman. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 6 il- 
lustrations by P. B. Parsons. $2.00 





An Adventure Story 
QUEEN DIDO’S 
TREASURE 


By Ada H. Glanville 


Two nephews and a niece of the ay Hannibal 
the 


set out to find a treasure, that y may save 
Carthage from ruin. With a jewelled map as 
guide, they travel southward, beset by wild 
beasts and savage tribes. 21 illustrations by 
Roland F. Cosimini. $2.00 


A Travel Story 
WHAT KATY DID NEXT 


By Susan Coolidge 
Now the third volume of the Katy Books fol- 
lows in this famous edition. Here Katy travels 
in Europe, meets a naval officer—and lives hap- 
pily ever after. Beacon Hill Bookshelf Edition. § 
illustrations in color by Ralph Pallen Coleman. 


A Book of Short Stories 
LULU’S LIBRARY 


By Louisa M. Alcott 


Girls love Louisa Alcott's long stories and will 
be glad to read these short ones. She first told 
them to her small sisters and later to her niece, 
the daughter of Amy of Littte Women. New 
one-volume edition. 10 illustrations in two colors 
by Gertrude A. Kay. $2.00 


Send for our complete Catalogue 


LITTLE) BROWN & co. 


hers, Boston 
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Babs the Bookworm 


(Continued from page 44) 
in ‘the Quaker Penn’s Colony,’ but be- 
fore she gets there it’s fascinating to 
make the old-fashioned poky trip with 
her, to watch the children learning to 
read from  honest-to-goodness horn- 
books, and spinning from tiny spinning- 
wheels, and making friends with all sorts 
of people. Selinda’s best friends are the 
kobolds and the gnomes, so it’s not a bit 
surprising that she even bumps into 
Goethe when he was seven years old!” 

“T agree with Linda,” said Ellen Ayres. 
“T love stories about interesting people 
and periods, and one of my favorites is 
the old tale of Wilhelm Tell and his 
apple. Mountains Are Free by Julia 
Davis Adams (E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany) tells the story of young Bruno, 
who has been living as an adopted son 
in the family of Wilhelm Tell until the 
cruel Sir Rupprecht von Lowenhohe of 
Austria takes him to his court as a 
servant. Many of our history text-books 
have descriptions of medieval life, but 
few of them make the courts of those 
days so vivid as this book does, with 
the help of Kyo, the jester, and the 
spoiled little Austrian princess, Lady 
Zelina.” 

“T think that’s enough of a selection 
for the younger girls,” said Babs. “And 
now for our own books. Here they are, 
on this table.” 

The girls crowded about, but Kate 
succeeded in picking up the first volume, 
and rapturously read the title aloud. 

“Pirate’s Doom, by Admiral E. R. G. 
R. Evans (Farrar and Rinehart),” she 
read. “Oh, Babs, what a wonderful title!” 

“Fully worthy of its contents,” said 
Babs. “That story has every requirement 
of the ideal pirate yarn, Kate. It—” 

“Let me tell about it, do!” begged 
Rose Carman. ‘You've all been so lovely 
giving me ideas about reading for the 
twins, girls, and I happen to know this 
book and am so glad to tell you about 
it. It tells how Blaise Merion and his 
chum, Jerry Tregerent, become unwilling 
members of a pirate crew, and finally 
fight their way to freedom. All 
through the book the pirate cannon 
booms, and through the smoke we watch 
the dandified Chevalier de Sasignac, the 
daredevil Rapier, and those two Terrible 
Turks ‘Red Castaban’ and ‘Rat o’ the 
Main,’ as they cut and slash their way 
through the story. I didn’t have an easy 
minute till the story ended, and what’s 
more, I didn’t want any!” 

“Probably you will all get the same 
feeling when you read Treasure Trove 
of Pirate Stories, compiled and edited 
by Ramon Wilke Kessler (Appleton).” 
said Babs. “It is a collection of stories in 
which notable pirates, among them 
Morgan, Captain Kidd and Blackbeard, 
play their bloody and swashbuckling 
parts. The stories are by authors such 
as Howard Pyle and Charles Boardman 
Hawes, and, should any of you be un- 
familiar with pirate yarns, this book will 
give you an appetite for them.” 

“Well, now we’ve had animals and 
pirates and a doll—why not have some 
honest-to-goodness girls for a change?” 
asked Alice. 


“T can give you a girl this month,” 
said Babs, “who, though she lived in 
1840, is so convincing and realistic, she 
makes you want to use the amulet of 
‘the five children’ so as to visit her in her 
own century. She appears in the book 
Judith Lankester, by Marjorie Hill Allee 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). From a 
luxurious plantation in Virginia, fifteen- 
year-old Judith, the daughter of a 
Quakeress, is transplanted to a farm in 
Indiana where her accomplishments ap- 
pear at first to be of no use whatever in 
a household which has never known the 
ministrations of slaves. Practical house- 
hold work, such as cooking, washing, 
butter-making, etc., are here taken for 
granted, and Judith knows nothing of 
them. It takes her months of struggle 
to learn them, and to prove to her 
Quaker grandfather and to the hard- 
working Hoffs with whom she lives that 
her natural gifts of charm and artistry 
are as necessary even to the toiling 
pioneers as the best ‘cone-pone’ or the 
finest butter. Her grit and pride win our 
unqualified admiration. Another girl of 
the same type but of a very different 
period is Elspeth, the lovely heroine of 
Thistie Inn, by Katharine Adams (Mac- 
millan). Elspeth is only sixteen when 
called to risk comfort and safety for the 
cause of one of the most magnetic 
gentlemen in all history—Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. From the glimpses we get of the 
Bonnie Prince in this book as in others, 
it’s small wonder he had such devoted 
supporters. Elspeth has been brought up 
in a luxurious castle in Edinburgh, but 
at the call of the Prince she and her 
seventeen-year-old cousin, Glenfinnan, 
spend dangerous days and nights in his 
service. 

“The most appealing couple I have 
met this month, however, appears in 
Queer Person by Ralph Hubbard 
(Doubleday, Doran). Although Queer 
Person is the leading character and the 
beautiful Singing Moon plays a minor 
part in his story, still it is a very fine 
part and makes this Indian girl an unfor- 
gettable character. ‘Queer Person’ is so 
named by the Pikuni tribe with whom 
he finds grudging shelter, because he is 
deaf and dumb. An old woman, ‘Granny,’ 
alone takes pity on the little waif, and 
nurses him through his tormented child- 
hood with a fierce loyalty and an in- 
creasing belief in his greatness. When his 
great experience comes to him, when he 
passes the grueling tests which prove him 
a hero, Granny is not at all surprised.” 

“T love that kind of book,” said 
Ellen enthusiastically. “In fact, I find 
that a really good historical story some- 
times helps me in school, in the most 
unexpected way.” 

“Wait till you read The Blacksmith 
of Vilno by Eric Kelly (Macmillan) to 
get really enthusiastic over a historical 
story,” said Babs. “Mr. Keily’s great 
advantage is that he knows more about 
Polish history than any author writing at 
present, and he can weave it into such 
thrilling stories that other countries 
seem almost colorless in comparison. In 
this book, the crown of Poland, revealed 
unexpectedly (Continued on page 48) 


Begin now telling people about “The American Girl” as a Christmas present— 
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*© A DAUGHTER of the Seine” 

by Jeanette Eaton is a biog- 
raphy of a brave woman—Madame 
Roland—who took an active part in 
the French Revolution. Her event- 
ful life with the most stirring period 
of all history as the background, 
makes a book that will never cease 
to thrill you. 
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SoHE Charlemonte Crest,” 

Augusta Huiell Seaman's 
new mystery story is laid in pic- 
turesque Haiti. Molly Benton 
and Helen Brooks are on a search 
that involves a code letter, an 
emerald necklace, an_ elusive 
crest and the strange beliefs of 
the voodoo worshipers. 
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OU know how unerringly Helen 

Ferris, former editor of The 
American Girl, can select good 
stories. Here in a single book, “Love 
Comes Riding” are the thirteen love 
stories which she thinks appeal most 
to girls. Every story is entirely dif- 
ferent yet each is a masterpiece in 
its own way. An anthology of ro- 
mance that every girl will want. 


SYou can TRY OUT 


this Wonderful Christmas Gift NOW 


$1 Brings Your Choice of these Thrilling Books and 
a Month’s Membership in this Girls’ Book Club 


by nrange folks want to give you what 
you want for Christmas. It is up to 
you to decide what you want most. 

To help you make up your mind, to 
enable you to be sure that what you 
want is membership in this big Girls’ 
Book Club, you are offered a full 
month's trial membership for only $1. 

This is what you will get: any one 
of the three books shown above; a hand- 
some Club Pin; the November issue of 
the Club Magazine, YOUNG WINGS; 
and a whole supply of book plates to 
paste into your books. Think of it— 
all this for $1. 

These books show the kind you will 
receive, one every month, when you are 
a full year member. Books that are ex- 
citing yet informing and instructive. 
Books that you will want to keep for 
rereading. 

Your monthly book comes to you, 


postage prepaid, without any trouble 
of shopping. The reason it is always 
such a good one is that it has been 
picked out by the Junior Guild Editors 
who know what Girls like most, from 
all the new girls’ books being published. 

With the new book each month 
comes the magazine, YOUNG WINGS, 
which adds to your enjoyment of the 
book by telling about the author and 
how she happened to write it. 

Your folks can easily afford 
to give you the fun of belong- 
ing to this Girls’ Book Club | 
and getting a grand new book 
every month. Books from the 


bership. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it with just $1. By return 


| 
foaier Guild cost on the average ery; 
alf as much as these same books | 
sell for in the stores. And the | wame 
many special privileges of member- | 
ship are free. | Address 
Accept this offer of trial mem- | 
I 
l 


Parent’s Name 


mail you will get the book you have chosen, 
the latest copy of YOUNG WINGS, your 
Club Pin and a whole package of book 
plates. Mail the coupon today. 


The JUNIOR 
LITERARY GUILD 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: McAINSH & CO., Ltd. 
60 Front St., W., Toronto, Canada 


| rHe JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
| 55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 71-A.G., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly enroll me as a member of this Girls’ Book Club and 
send me the book checked below. I enclose $1. 
l absolutely free a Club Pin, a package of book plates and the 
current number of Young Wings. I will tell you whether I wish 
to continue as a member after I have received the book. 


DAUGHTER 
THE SEINE 


Also send me 


THE CHARLE- 


LOVE 
MONTE CREST O COMES RIDING 


Mothers, fathers, aunts and uncles will welcome the suggestion! 
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THE 
COLD 
SHOE 


By GRACE 
LIVINGSTON 
HILL 





Spoiled Tasha Endi- 

cott loses her taste 
for cocktails and cigarettes 
when she meets Thurly 
and his lovely old mother. 
His gentle strength reveals 
the true way of life. $2.00 


TALES OF A 


GRANDMOTHER 


By GEORGE SAND 
Translated by Margaret Bloom 
Five long and inspiring stories 
which a famous French author 
wrote for her grandchildren and 
which never before have been 
translated into English. 12 color 
plates and many black and white 
illustrations. $2.50 


MERRIDY ROAD 
By JANE ABBOTT 

The fine story of Dicket Farth 

and her friendships. By a writer 


famous for her sympathetic 
understanding of girls. 4 illus- 







trations. $2.00 
LIPPINCOTT 
Washington Square + PHILADELPHIA 











NEW BOOKS 


for the 
AMERICAN GIRL 


The new fall books for girls are 
coming from the presses and the 
Appleton catalog is now ready. 
Send for it. Here are some that 
you will want to read: 

NANCY GOES GIRL SCOUTING 
By Jean Henry Large. A story filled 
with Scouting information as well as 
good times. Introduction by Mrs. 
Hoover. $1.50 

TOMBOY 
By Dinah Stevens. A spirited and en- 
tertaining tale of a warm-hearted and 
lovable girl. Illustrated $2.00 

THE SECOND BOOK OF 

BLUE RIBBON STORIES 
Edited by Mabel L. Robinson. A se- 
lection of the best stories of the year 


for young people of varying ages. 
$2.50 








A MAGIC WORLD 
Edited by Margery Gordon and Marie 
B. King. A splendid anthology of 175 
poems for children. Illustrated $2.00 
THE BOY WHO 


LOVED FREEDOM 
By Mary H. Wade. A fine and in- 
spiring story of the life of Thomas 
Jefferson. Illustrated $1.75 


Catalog of Girls’ Books free on request. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
|_ 35 West 32nd Street New York 























DENISON’ S jovcnile Songs, Musical Readings, 
L AY "Musical Comedies, Operettas 
Delightfully amusing. Denison’s plays 


onenebh s os P grqduced everywhere. plete 


material. Free < 
T.S. Denison&Co. 











623 S.Wabas 87 Chicago 
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Babs the Bookworm 


(Continued from page 46) 

for one thrilling moment in a murky 
blacksmith’s shop, is the Bonnie Prince 
Charlie of the story. For its sake, the 
Polish people endure the persecutions of 
the Russians, for its sake they send their 
young children on secret and dangerous 
missions, for its sake they see their 
homes burn down and sacrifice their 
peace and safety. It’s a most dramatic 
and picturesque story.” 

“But it seems to me,” said Alice, 
“that you’ve wandered a little from what 
I asked for. What about some heroines 
in the costumes of 1930?” 

“Here are two girls of the present day 
whom you may like,” answered Babs, 
“Susan and her sister, Alix, in Mary 
Grigs’ book Bid Her Awake (Houghton 
Mifflin). Susan and Alix are two English 
sisters who have suffered all their lives 
from being compared with one another. 
Neither is conscious of this, however, 
and Alix, the older and the beautiful 
sister, is apparently always Susan’s 


champion. Suddenly their parents die, 
and, left alone, they decide to move 
from their country home to London. As 
they grow older, and men as well as girls 
enter their lives, Susan proves to be not 
so unattractive, nor Alix so sincerely her 
champion, as each had thought. Another 
girl of today whom you'll enjoy read- 
ing about is one whom you already know 
from a previous book—Mary Kettering 
of Hash Knife Ranch, who was the 
heroine of Wind on The Prairie. Again 
Mary is the heroine, in The Gypsy 
Bridle, by Lenora M. Weber (Little, 
Brown and Company) and again ranch 
life is made doubly interesting by a series 
of events in which a beautiful bridle 
made by a gypsy peddler plays a prom- 
inent part.” 

“Tell us some more,” begged Ellen 
Ayres, as Babs stopped. 

“No,” said Babs firmly. “This is all 
now. But don’t forget—I’ll have a long 
list of Christmas books for you next 
month.” 


My Brother the Buccaneer 


(Continued from page 9) 
haven of yours ye made off craftily 
with that loot. Back ye came, on the way 
finding the brig and luckless Bartholo- 
mew Edge ready to hand. And here ye 
be, pulling a long face, hoping in his 
name for a second pardon!” 

At long last the captain spoke. “Yet 
there is one way—lI will go fetch this 
man,” he said. “Then, sir, ye’ll know the 
truth.” 

“Now by the Rood,” cried Governor 
Rogers quickly, “I take you at your 
word! Produce Barrabas, dead or alive, 
and King Philip’s jewels. My lieutenant 
will accompany you as a guard lest ye 
swerve from this purpose. If you are 
Edge as ye say, and bring Barrabas and 
his booty hither, your pardon will be 
waiting. If not—” With slow eloquent 
finger he traced his throat. 

The audience was over. Regaining the 
waterfront, surrounded by soldiery, Cap- 
tain Batt stooped close to his daughter’s 
ear as he helped her into the gig. “Back 
aboard with you, child, and sleep.” 

“But you, Father?” 

“The lieutenant and I will stay ashore 
a little while. Somewhere among these 
reformed desperados will be a man who 
knows where this Barrabas hides.” 

At dawn the Cassandra sailed on that 
wild-goose chase. This Barrabas, so 
rumor had it, was backed by close to 
two hundred desperate men; his ship, 
the Revenge, bristled with metal, a float- 
ing arsenal. Against him Captain Batt 
could oppose but his meager twelve- 
pounders, his less than fifty hands. 

There were a thousand islands and 
cays, a thousand bays, lagoons, and in- 
lets, in any one of which the man might 
lurk. Or he might by now be halfway 
across the empty sea. 

Yet in a tavern Batt had heard a man 
say he was hiding at Rum Cay off 
Exuma Sound. "Twas better word than 
none, so the brig made for Rum Cay. 


Ursula kept to her own cabin for, ever 
since leaving the governor’s house, her 
father had been strange to her. Tight- 
lipped, grim, his harrowed eyes passed 
over her into the dark future. She did 
not know his plans. 

At noon he brought down to her a 
piece of tarred canvas and bade her fix 
on it in white the semblance of a human 
skull and two crossed thigh bones. She 
marveled at this, her eyes questioned. 
He shook his head and sat him down. 

“How cruel hard,” she mused bit- 
terly, “that two men so different should 
look alike!” 

“Listen,” he bade her hoarsely. “I 
must tell you afore this eats my heart 
out. There were two brothers. Bartholo- 
mew was the one. The other—why, he 
stole a sum of money and ran away to 
sea—a boy of fifteen years. He has 
never been heard of since, among decent 
folk. His kindred were shamed and dis- 
owned him. His name was—Barnabas!” 

“That they both should lose an arm,” 
cried her father in a terrible voice, “was 
the judgment of God!” 

“You know Barrabas is Barnabas?” 

“Nay, child.” The big man shuddered. 
“T fear, I fear.” 

They faced each other in silence. 

“Tf it is he,” whispered Captain Batt 
at last, “I am determined to get the 
jewels from him but let him go. If it is 
not he—” suddenly his eyes blazed— 

“Oh, Father, let me go ashore with 
you!” she begged. “I can fight!” 

“No! Child, what are ye thinking of?” 

Her lip quivered. Stooping, she caught 
up the flag and offered it. “Well, this— 
this woman’s work is done anyway,” she 
said gently. “God keep you.” 

Late that afternoon, with the Jolly 
Roger whipping at her masthead and all 
her soldiery safe hid below hatches, the 
Cassandra rounded the western end of 
Rum Cay and stood off the inlet. Through 
his object- (Continued on page 51) 


At last! Another story by your favorite Augusta Huiell Seaman! 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 
And So Would You 


Proressor (addressing medical 
students): The muscle of the pa- 
tient’s left leg is contracted till it 
is much shorter than the right. 


Therefore, he limps. Now what 
would you do under the circum- 
stances? 


StuDENT: I'd limp too.—Sent by 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Wellington, 
Texas. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 











published in this space. 
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A Graceful Gesture 


Honest Man (in fruit store): How 
much are the apples? 

STOREKEEPER: One dollar apiece. 

Honest Man (handing the storekeep- 
er a five dollar bill): Give me two and 
keep the change, I stepped on a grape 
coming in.—Sent by RutH DEHLINGER, 
Buffalo, New York. 


A Thoughtful Waiter 


CusTOMER (to waiter): Waiter, I 
want two eggs, fried not too hard and 
not burnt; two slices of bacon, fried 
crisp; a grapefruit that is entirely ripe 
and not too big; two slices of toast cut 
thin and toasted to a golden brown; 
coffee that is not too strong, and cream 
that is all cream. That will be all, I think. 

Warter: Yes, sir. Is there any special 
design you would like on your plates, 
sir?—Sent by IsaneL M. Moony, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


Her 





Logic 


Two small girls were playing in the 
park one afternoon. 

“TI wonder if it is four o'clock yet,” 
said one. 

“No,” said the other with magnificent 
logic. “It can’t be four o’clock yet be- 
cause Mother told me to be home at 
four, and I’m not home yet!”—Sent by 
WINIFRED WINTERHALTER, Hackensack, 








ERE'’S a great new way to star 

in scout and school activities. 
The ealth way! Keeps you in top 
form by helping you avoid colds and 
common ailments that sap strength 
and endurance. 

If you want to be a winner, start 
playing the Health Game today! The 
Life Extension Institute says 27 germ 
diseases may be spread by hands. So 
you can see how very important it is 
to wash hands often—especially before 


meals —with a getm-removing soap 
like Lifebuoy. 


Helps safeguard health 
Thousands of big athletes use Life- 
buoy to help them keep fit. Join 
the leaders! Don’t let sickness 
kill your pep—slow you down— _' 
keep you from winning merit 
badges. It’s so easy to guard 
against disease germs the Life- 
buoy way! The Lifebuoy Wash- 
up Chart (offered here) will tell 
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It takes health to win 
merit badges 


—this interesting new game helps 
protect health—it’s free! 


you how. “Wonderful health-aid 


—lots of fun,’’ say Girl Scouts 
everywhere. 


Smooth, radiant complexions 
Money can’t buy a finer complexion 
soap than Lifebuoy. Leaves the 
skin smooth, fresh, glowing with 
radiant health. Prevents body odor. 
You'll like its pleasant, extra-clean 
scent—that vanishes as you rinse. 
Let us send you the “Wash-up” 
Chart and a trial cake of Lifebuoy. 
They're free. Just mail coupon below. 
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She has written a thrilling two-part mystery that you simply must not miss 
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GIRL SCOUT PROMISE 
A new version of the Girl Scout Promise Card. 


No. 3 Three for Ten Cents 


GIRL SCOUT LAWS 


Our most popular Christmas Card. Matching envelopes 
No. 2 Three for Ten Cents 





MERRY CHRIST 
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GIFT CARDS 


Two enclosure cards for 


Six, Assorted 


Mas 





SIX SILHOUETTE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
A series of six cards with matching envelopes. 
Not sold separately 
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Girt Seout Gifts. 
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CUT HERE 
Please send Christmas Cards to: 
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ORDER. 
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GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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My Brother the Buccaneer 


(Continued from page 48) 
glass Captain Batt could easily make 
out a tall ship careened for boot-topping 
on the beach, and round about her a 
great parcel of men. His jaw set. In a 
shaking voice he ordered one gun fired. 

After an interval this was answered by 
one gun from the shore. "Twas a signal 
of friendship long known among the 
brotherhood. The brig paid off, slipped 
within the bar, and let go her anchor. 

As dusk fell, Ursula watched with a 
heavy heart from her windows. Over- 
head came the tramp of feet as the 
landing party embarked. She heard her 
father’s voice: “Nay, men, drop cut- 
lasses and fusils. We be his friends, re- 
member, till he proves otherwise.” 

The long-boat pulled away. Ursula 
watching things from her windows saw 
a tall, bearded, one-armed figure stalk 
down to the water’s edge. 

She shivered. Was it—/he? 

Crowding shadows of men hid the 
meeting. Voices rose, fell; intently she 
strained ther ears for the first sign of 
change. It did not come. The great fire 
died to glowing embers; men’s voices, 
too, sank low. Nothing happened. 

With a pitiful little cry she began 
to pace the cabin floor. At last she 
dropped exhausted on her berth. Soon 
her eyes closed. 

She woke with a great start and lay 
rigid. There had been footsteps on the 
cabin stairs! She swung off the berth 
to run and— but stopped to listen. 

“Burn me, Batt, ye’re a man after my 
own heart!” a hoarse voice brayed in the 
cabin. “Light the glim there, Batt, me 
bully, and I'll show ye summat will 
dazzle ye. Ah, Batt, that a man can’t 
trust his own companions! Here must I 
sneak off aboard ye to show my leetle 
beauties. Now then!” 

“Aye, brother,’ came her father’s 
voice, steady and low. “Leave me see 
these kingly jewels.” 

Brother! Then it was, it must be— 
But wait! The word was often passed, 
mere friendlywise, among shipmasters. 

The next thing she heard was a gasp. 

“ *Slife! Incomparable!” 

The stranger chuckled bestially. By 
the sound he was scooping his fingers 
into the treasure. “Hee, hee, hee! In- 
comp’ble, eh? I tell ye—Wha’zzat?” 

Ursula had heard it—the furtive clank 
of anchor chain coming home. 

“That'll be my bos’n giving her a 
longer cable to ride out the night.” 

“Aye, tide’s bad here. Uh—as I was 
sayin’. Look at ’em! Ain’t they worth 
riskin’ a man’s neck fur? Ha, the dar- 
lin’s, the pretty gewgaws! Hark’ee, 
old puncheon! I’m fur Africy. Ho, 
never find me there, will they? I'll live 
like a king! DV’ll—Hey! Wha’s that?” 

’*Twas the muffled, rhythmic tread of 
men on deck. Hearing it, Ursula crept 
through the darkness to the closed door. 

“Clewing up for the night,” said her 
father coolly. “We’re run man-o’-war 
fashion aboard here. Africa, you say?” 

“Aye,” the other rejoined, but doubt- 
fully. “Clewin’—it’s more like—man-o’- 
war—But as I was a-sayin’,” he cleared 
his throat, “I’m off to Africy, Batt—” 


A chair scraped. Somebody had risen 
to his feet. Overhead, feet tramped. 

“Oh, no. You’re not going to Africa, 
Barrabas. You’re going to New Provi- 
dence.” The Captain’s voice was cool. 

Then came the snarl of a trapped tiger. 
A chair crashed. Men’s bodies met. 
Steel whistled out of sheath. Ursula 
plucked open the door. 

There under the light stood Barrabas, 
braced and panting, a naked cutlass in 
his hand. Three paces beyond him, 
Captain Batt poised to spring; he was 
unarmed, there was a cut on his cheek. 
On the table lay an ebony casket. 

“Ye scum!” hissed the pirate, and as 





he spoke the blade in his fist crept slow- | 


ly upward. “Ye pious slaverin’ coxcomb! 
I know who sent ye, now! Thought to 
cotch Barrabas, did he? Yah-h-h-h! I'll 
cut yer pigeon’s heart out! Take—” 

But Ursula had moved swiftly for- 
ward. She snatched the jewel-box and 
flung it at the ruffian’s head. 

As it struck, it opened, and the stag- 
gering target was sprayed with the 
gleaming, blue-white fires of his guilty 
plunder. For a breath he swayed there, 
then fell heavily, and lay still. 

“Father!” the girl screamed. “Have J 
—is it—?” 

Captain Batt’s face was shining. “No! 
Praise God, no!” he thundered. Then 
sobering quickly, he knelt by the un- 
conscious man. “He’s none of our kin.” 

“Bind him quick!” she demanded 
fiercely, and stooped to gather up the 
scattered jewels. “I mean to put these 
cursed things where they’l! be safe.” 

Next evening, Governor Rogers was 
at supper when visitors were announced. 
At the group filing into his dining room 
he started up with a jubilant “Ha!” 

“There’s my proof, Your Excellency.” 

Governor Rogers studied the two 
figures. Indeed, there was some slight 
resemblance. But it was very slight. 

“Captain Edge,” said he. “you have 
done well. You shall receive your formal 
pardon and His Majesty’s thanks. He 
nodded curtly at Barrabas’ guards. 
“Take him away.” Then, when the room 
was cleared of all but Captain Batt and 
the small monkish figure standing silent 
by the door, he said suavely, “And I 
must confess that I suspected you were 
not Barrabas. 

“Nay sir—” he protested as Batt 
glared at him—*“but desperate times 
force desperate remedies. I knew well 
that no man under less stress could catch 
him.” 

Before the governor’s disarming 
smile, Batt melted. “ "Twas my daugh- 
ter—” he began huskily, and stopped. 

“But the jewels?” Governor Rogers 
suddenly reminded him. “Surely you—” 

Before he could finish Ursula ran for- 
ward. With a quick sweeping gesture 
Padre Luigi’s robe flew over her head 
and dropped at her feet, revealing her 
clothed in the fine gown of blue bro- 
cade. She caught up the robe. From its 
capacious seams the jewels rolled out. 

She stepped back in a low, graceful 
curtsey. With a mischievous look at her 
father—“From our brother the buc- 
caneer!” she said. 








The December issue will help you make many Christmas presents! 
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Personality 
is based on 


health 





THE popular girl is usually 
a healthy girl. She bubbles 
over with pep. Her healthy 
enthusiasm attracts friends 
easily. 

Such a girl knows instinc- 
tively the chief secret of keep- 
ing health. And that is to 
make sure that the body is 
cleansed regularly of all poi- 
sonous food-wastes. Among 
these girls Kellogg’s ALL- 
BRAN has gained wide favor. 

This delicious health- 
cereal provides the roughage 
which the body needs to 
function regularly. And it 
also brings iron to build 
blood, and make rosy cheeks. 

Try it yourself. You'll like 
the wonderful nut-like flavor. 
Eat two tablespoonfuls regu- 
larly each day. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY AT FIFTEEN 


(Continued from page 13) 
place, the Millay home was cheerful and 
often gay. Their realization of responsi- 
bility led to a genuine spirit of coopera- 
tion, their resourcefulness served to fill 
what might otherwise have been dull 
hours with creative enjoyment. 

A friendly raillery was carried on be- 
tween the members of the family. With 
her wavy red hair, Vincent had a bit of 
the spitfire in her, too. 

One night when Mrs. Millay came 
home, she found her three children all 
very busy. Kathleen was writing a 
march, Norma a poem, and Vincent was 
bent over a table with pencil and paper. 
She was eight years old at the time. 

“T’m writing a novel and I’m going to 
have it published,” she announced. 

“T wish I thought so,” said Norma, 
sarcastically. 

Vincent’s sense of the dramatic—her 
love of “playing to the house” as Mrs. 
Millay puts it—sometimes called for a 
good deal of patience. She sat for hours 
one afternoon up in a tree reading a 
book, while her mother, as Vincent very 
well knew, was calling and searching 
vaigly for her. 

Vincent was of a quiet disposition, 
nevertheless. She spent a great deal of 
her time reading. Her mother says she 
had no marked preference for poetry, 
but she read all types of literature with 
avidity. When she was very young she 
loved Hiawatha and at eight became de- 
voted to Shakespeare and carried about 
her brown leather-covered volume as most 
little girls would their favorite doll. She 
spent hours memorizing poem after 
poem that she loved. She was extremely 
fond of music, too, and played the piano 
beautifully. For a long time, in fact, it 
was thought that she would become a 
musician rather than a poet, but her 
hands were so delicately small that the 
stretch for an octave was very difficult 
for her to make. 

When Vincent was thirteen, she en- 
tered the Camden high school and par- 
ticipated in all its activities. Although 
she was then already beginning to 
transform into exquisite poetic form 
the wealth of impressions that her sensi- 
tive nature was constantly absorbing, 
she was at the same time, as her mother 
characterized her, a regular girl, normal 
and healthy and full of fun. 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay 


In the summer time, she went swim- 
ming off the ledges in the salt water of 
the harbor, and climbed the moun- 
tains, from the top of which she 
could muse upon the village spread 
out below. She writes of this in After- 
noon on a Hill. 


_ 


will be the gladdest thing 
Under the sun! 

will touch a hundred flowers 
And not pick one. 


lanl 


I will look at cliffs and clouds 
With quiet eyes, 

Watch the wind bow down the grass, 
And the grass rise, 


And when the lights begin to show 
Up from the town, 

I will mark which must be mine, 
And then start down! 


In the winter Vincent went in for all 
the sports that go with the snowbound 
country of the north. One of her favor- 
ites was coasting. Although she liked 


as they got out of high school. She felt 
that something more should be in store 
for them, and indeed something always 
did manage to come their way. Vincent 
had won all the highest awards of the 
St. Nicholas League during her last two 
years in high school. About two years 
later, when she was “up country” 
visiting, her mother read of a poetry 
contest offering a fairly large award 
for first prize. Mrs. Millay sent for 
Vincent to come home and _ finish 
the poem which she had begun a 
long time before and laid away. So 
she finished the work, the long poem, 
Renascence, which was first published 
in “The Lyric Year” (1912). Although 
it did not receive a prize, it received 
wide recognition. 

Vincent went on writing poems and 
God’s World, Interim, Afternoon on a 
Hill and Tavern—which were published 
later, in 1917, by Mitchell Kennerley 
in “Renascence and Other Poems,” her 
first book of verse—were all written be- 

fore she had seen 


Our New Book Contest 


F YOU like books, here is a contest you will surely be in- 

terested in entering. The prizes are tempting, too—as well 
as the topic of the contest, for THE AMERICAN GIRL in conjunction 
with the National High School Awards is offering $50 for the 
best essay on “The three books I have most enjoyed.” The author 
of the second best essay will receive $25 and the author of the 
third best $10. In addition to this, forty-eight cups have been 
provided for the best essay from each state. 

Here are the rules of the contest: 

1. Any AMERICAN GIRL reader under eighteen is eligible to 
enter the contest. 

2. The essays should be between 750 and 1000 words in length. 

3. Use standard size paper and typewrite your manuscript if 
possible. (Typewriting is not compulsory.) Do not roll manu- 
scripts for mailing. 

4. Every contribution must be plainly marked “Contest Number 
5,” which is the number of THE AMERICAN GIRL Contest in the 
National High School Awards. Your name, age and address 
should be plainly written on the first page of the manuscript, 
and the name or number of the school you attend; also your 
troop number, if you are a Girl Scout. 

5. No manuscripts will be returned. All 
judges shall be final. 

6. All contributions are to be addressed to the National High 
School Awards, 40 S. Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. The closing 
date for the contest is March 15, 1931. Manuscripts must be re- 
ceived at the Columbus Post Office by 5 Pp. M. on the closing date. 

The jury of awards will be Hon. William John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; The Editors, The Atlantic Monthly; 
Frederick L. Allen, Editor of Harper’s Magazine; Henry Seidel 
Canby, Saturday Review of Literature; Seward Collins, Editor of 
The Bookman; Alfred S. Dashiell, Editor of Scribner’s Magazine; 
Russell Doubleday, Editor of World’s Work; Henry Goddard 
Leach, Editor of The Forum; Margaret Mochrie, Editor of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL; James E. West, Chief Boy Scout Executive. 


decisions of the 


much more of the 
world than the little 
village of Camden. 

Eventually, of 
course, she did go 
away, for someone 
who recognized her 
ability and felt that 
she should have more 
formal education saw 
to it that she was 
sent through Vassar 
College. 

I shall never for- 
get how excited I was 
one evening while I 
was still in high school 
when I found an ar- 
ticle on the poetry 
page of a newspaper 
listing Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay as one of 
America’s ten _ best 
poets. “Look, Moth- 
er,” I cried, “a fa- 


mous poetess from 
our little Camden!” 
And although Miss 


Millay has now be- 
come probably our 
best known and best 
loved poet, so that 
there is scarcely a 
boy or girl in school 
or college today who 
does not know many 


skating, too, and fishing through the ice. 

Vincent was popular in school and 
always had a part in the amateur dra- 
matics. She played basketball and was 
captain of her team in her senior year. 
For some strange reason she was not, as 
the townspeople assume she must have 
been, chosen the class poet. She did, 
however, win the prize essay contest. 
Her entry was written in verse and was 
called Joie de Vivre. 

She graduated in 1909 when she was 
seventeen. She had learned to type and 
sometimes during the summer she did 
a little tutoring, but Mrs. Millay did 
not want her girls to go to work as soon 


of her poems by heart, she has never for- 
gotten the landscape of her girlhood. She 
is married now and lives with her hus- 
band on their farm in upstate New York, 
but she makes visits to Camden to see 
her mother whenever possible, and im- 
ages of the Maine coast and her longing 
for the sea still recur in her work. 


No matter what I say, 
All that I really love 
Is the rain that flattens on the bay, 
And the eel-grass in the cove; 
The jingle shells that lie and bleach 
At the tide-line, and the trace 
Of higher tides along the beach; 
Nothing in this place. 


Now is the time to begin building up your Christmas presents fund— 
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Your Girl Scout Uniform 





If you are a Tenderfoot you have a real thrill in 
store for you when you first wear the Girl Scout 
uniform. It will give you such a feeling of poise 
and self reliance. ... You'll love it! Send for your 
Girl Scout uniform early so that you will have the 


fun of wearing it to the first Troop meeting this fall. 


If you are an older Girl Scout and already have a 
uniform in your wardrobe it would be real econo- 
my to purchase a new one this fall. It will prolong 
the life of both uniforms and be in readiness for 


special occasions. 


A-101 Uniform, Sizes 8to 12 $5.25 
A-102 Uniform, Sizes 14 to 44 5.75 


A-141 Girl Scout Hat .... 1.30 








A-171 Neckerchief...... 45 





For Rain, Sleet, Snow 
—A Girl Scout Chinchilla Coat— 


Frosty days are ahead. . . . Have you thought about 


your winter coat? We have a suggestion—the Girl Scout 
Chinchilla coat. It’s a lovely green which will har- 
monize with any of your school dresses and your Girl 
Scout uniform and there’s a snug little beret that 


just matches. 


You probably know all about “Lambkin” Chinchilla. 
It is the finest made—a soft warm material which 
retains its downy texture even when exposed to all 
kinds of wintry weather. The lining is soft flannel in 


an attractive fawn shade. 


A-156 Coat, Sizes 8 to 12... . $14.75 





A-157 Coat, Sizes 14 to42 ... 15.75 








R-601 Beret, all colors . . . + ~ 1.00 


MAIL ORDERS TO 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
or 


Purchase From Your Local Department Store Agency 
Write to Betty Brooks at “The American Girl” and join the “Earn Your Own Club” 
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Where’s Your Badge? 


A Girl Scout Badge is more than a 
mark of beauty for your uniform. 
It’s an emblem proclaiming your loy- 
alty and service to the order and 
laws that you stand for. Badges sig- 
nify honors you've received .. . wear 
yours and be proud that you can 
claim them! 
Girl Scout Badges are well made and 
attractively designed by 

Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
World’s largest Emblem manufacturers 

Baltimore, Md. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York. 








FANCY LEATHERS 
for Craft Workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 
Sold by the half or whole 
skin and cut to measure. 
Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 
Paste, Lacing Punches and 
Leather Lacing. 


W. A. HALL 


250 Devonshire St. Boston 9, Mass, 















RING AS SHOWN WITH ANY ONE OR TWO LETTERSIN DD 
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Get together 
with 


Betty Brooks 





and see if she can’t help you start 
your Christmas Presents Fund. Per- 
haps you haven’t even been thinking 
of it, but Betty Brooks has and she 
has some wonderful suggestions for 
you. Let her tell you about 


The Earn-Your-Own Club 


Through it you can earn enough 
money to give Dad his present, 
mother hers, brother his, sister 
hers, yes, and even a present for the 
baby and your best chum. It’s an easy 
way to earn your money and it’s 
loads of fun! Betty will answer all 
your questions if you write to her in 
care of THE AMERICAN Girt, 670 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











| money, 
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Vagabond’s Ward 


(Continued from page 21) 
handsomely saddled ponies held by a 
stout man-at-arms. They vaulted into 
their saddles with ease. 

“Au revoir, mon André!” they cried. 

André waved farewell with smiling 
eyes. He lingered by the closed gate 
long after they had gone, for he loved 
this twilight hour. 

Suddenly, so suddenly that he did not 
even have time to draw back, a face 
peered in at him through the bars. Eyes 
vicious and greedy met his startled gaze 
with an indescribable air of triumphant 
malignance. The face, fat and weak, the 
slack mouth half open and showing 
some stubs of blackened teeth, greatly 
shocked and dismayed André. 

“Have you a piece of silver, my young 
lord?” whined the little fat man in a 
wheezing voice. “One piece of silver?” 

André trembled, struck with some 
vague terror. He fumbled hurriedly in 
his pockets and drew forth several small 
coins. Then he stretched out his hand 
through the bars and shrinkingly dropped 
them into the beggar’s dirty palm. 

“Go, please!” he said urgently. 

The beggar leered horribly into the 
boy’s white face and, pocketing the 
waddled jauntily away. André 
saw that he was wearing an absurd 
violet cloak. 


The forest was very still and Kate, 
held in the crook of her knight’s arm, 
looked up into the dark face above her. 
Flashing eyes met her gaze in mock 
seriousness. 

“Perhaps mademoiselle wishes to dis- 
mount?” 

“Please,” said the child. 

Villon slid lightly off the splendid 
horse and caught Kate in his arms. 
‘There! Is this to your liking?” 

Kate gazed about her at the solemn, 
green woodland. “The trees . . . how 
beautiful!” she whispered. “But, mon- 
sieur, w—what of the horse?” 

Villon chuckled impishly. Then he 
turned to the horse who had been 
standing still as a statue. With a flour- 
ish, he bowed to her. 


“Most gracious lady,” he began 
whimsically, “pray overlook our inad- 
vertence! It was but for a moment. 


Your beautiful legs, madam, are fleet. 
However!” Shrugging lightly, he turned 
the mare about until she faced Paris. 
Then he gave her a gentle pat. 

Kate gazed wide-eyed after the fast 
disappearing steed. “She—she under- 
stood you!” 

“And now,” he drawled, 
you live, Kate?” 

“Beyond the Marché aux Pourceaux,” 
said the little girl in a low voice. 

“Oh!” said Villon softly. “Perhaps in 
a certain lane where stands the inn of 
Perrot Girart?” 

Then Kate lifted startledeyes. “Magic 
of the blackest! How did you know?” 

Her companion whistled softly for a 
moment. “There is not much my shadow 
does not tell me! This Perrot, now! 
He is good to you?” 

“For him he is good,” 


“where do 


said the child 


hesitatingly, looking up at her knight. 

Villon spluttered with merriment. 
“Pardieu! A philosopher no less! But 
I had meant to ask! How comes it that 
you are called Kate? It is an English 
name, though Katherine be French 
enough, i’ faith!” 

“T am not English though,” said Kate 
quickly. “’Tis a simple tale. Katherine 
is my given name. Whilst I was very 
young I was called Katherine. Then 
there came one from foreign parts. I 
think ‘twas England. He was named 
Peter. He always laughed and then 
his eyes would shine. When they told 
him I was Katherine, he took me in his 
arms and said: ‘Let her be Kate! ’Tis a 
right sweet name!’ ” 

“So?” murmured Villon. For a mo- 
ment the green eyes were narrow. 

“Now shall we return?” he asked 
airily. And they started down the road. 

They walked a weary space and the 
sharp stones cut her little bare feet and 
made them bleed. But she did not dream 
of complaining; only once, as a particu- 
larly sharp stone pierced her foot, a 
slight moan escaped her lips. 

Villon heard the plaintive sound and 
wheeled. “What is it, Kate?” 

“My foot,” she explained. 

He bent, with one of his queer 
swooping motions, and caught her in 
his arms. “My head was among the 
stars,” he explained gravely. “But see, 
we are nearly to Paris!” 

Once in Paris, Kate discovered that 
Maistre Villon was a skilful shadow. He 
twisted in and out of the somber old 
streets, past carven saints and laughing 
satyrs, skirting the square of Notre 
Dame, running impishly about the 
Faubourg of St. Honoré and at last 
turning into the lane where stood the 
Inn of the Golden Sow. 

“Well?” said Villon, turning the full 
regard of his shining eyes upon Kate. 

“Rap sharply twice. Wait. Then rap 
three times more,” whispered Kate. 

“Truly, a cautious inn!” chuckled the 
poet sardonically. Then he knocked. 

A moment’s silence succeeded. Then 
slowly the door opened and the wicked 
face of mine host peered out. Seeing at 
first only a ragged stranger, he swore 
horribly and made to close the door 
when Kate ran up to him. 

“Stay, Perrot!” she cried. “It is Kate!” 

“Come in then!” snarled Perrot, 
opening the door with a very ill grace. 
“I heard that the watch had arrested 
you?” 

“Yes!” said Kate, sobbing a little in 
her excitement. “But this stranger, this 
good one, he saved me!” 

They were inside now and Perrot 
turned his sharp eye upon the slim, 
jaunty figure in green. “Who and what 
are you?” he asked dourly. 

Before Villon could proclaim himself, 
Guillaume, the kidnaper, who had been 
watching the scene, sprang to his feet. 

“Pardieu!” he swore. “It is that rogue 
Villon!” 

“The same!” bowed Villon. “And 
here, if I mistake not, is the delight of 
all mothers?” 


Is your troop planning to spread Christmas cheer? See December Scribes’ for suggestions 
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Guillaume chuckled hoarsely. People 
could never insult him, though often, 
for reasons, he would feign affront. “Al- 
ways up to tricks, eh? I heard you had 
been killed.” 

“Unfortunately, the report was false,” 
said Villon, pensively. He looked around 
the candle-lit room and met the lazily 
amused eyes of Perinet de la Barré. 
“Monsieur!” he bowed. 

“You are but recently from prison?” 
said Casin Chollet slyly. 

Villon: looked evenly into the mean, 
little face. “From prison, from the 
moon, what matters it?” he asked. Then 
he sauntered over to a table and sat 
down. “Wine for me, small Kate!” he 
called. 

“Have you the wherewithal?” asked 
Perrot curtly. He had been much im- 
pressed by this lanky poet with the 
dangerous reputation whom Guillaume 
respected and Casin Chollet feared, but 
he was ever a man of business. 

“T have one denier,” said Villon. 

“Then you have no wine!” snarled 
Perrot. 

Villon lifted his black brows. “It 
seems you have small love for your 
daughter that you so ill reward her res- 
cuer,” he observed smoothly. 

“My daughter!” cried Perrot. He 
started to speak and fell silent. 

“She is not your daughter, then?” 
asked Villon more smoothly still. 

“What business is it of yours?” said 
the innkeeper in a surly tone. “Give 
him wine, Kate! No man can say I do 
not pay my debts!” 

Villon smiled over the rim of his mug. 
“Amen to that, Monsieur!” he drawled. 


CHAPTER IV 
Something of Kidnaping 





“But I tell you we will all be rich!” 
cried Guillaume excitedly. “A hundred 
gold crowns, Francois! Where is your 
business head? What do you risk?” 

“Oh, only my life!” said Villon airily. 

The five, Villon, Perrot, Guillaume, 
Casin Chollet and Perinet de la Barré 
were seated around the table in the 
hostel several days after the poet’s un- 
ceremonious entrance into it. 

“You've risked it before,” said Casin. 

“T don’t take to kidnaping,” retorted 
the poet. 

“But why?” persisted Guillaume. He 
leaned forward, his fat, white face wear- 
ing an expression of entreaty. He want- 
ed this Villon to help him kidnap young 
André de Gressert. Firstly, the risk to 
his own skin would be lessened, secondly 
Villon was even more skilful than he 
himself, and thirdly the poet could write 
a good letter. A letter that would pry 
gold from the devil! 

“Because,” said Villon lightly. “Be- 
cause so few of such children are ever 
safely returned!” 

Perrot sprang to his feet while the 
eyes of Casin Chollet glistened witi- 
malicious satisfaction. “What! Devil 
take you!” he roared. “D’you think be- 
cause I cannot twist words about to 
mean a thousand things that I am deaf 
to such hints? What is your business 
where this Kate of mine came from?” 

“You take much upon yourself, Mas- 
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ter Perrot,” said Villon coolly. “Had I 
mentioned Kate? Had I even hinted?” 

Perrot choked. “Again!” he began, 
but Guillaume waved pudgy hands in 
such supplicating entreaty that the inn- 
keeper swallowed his wrath and sat 
silent. 

“Why quarrel?” pleaded Guillaume. 
“We are all brothers. We are all striv- 
ing for the same end.” 

“There, I agree with you!” said Vil- 
lon abruptly. He stared fixedly into 
space, his curious, lean face set in lines 
of pain. “Death is at the end of our 
road, messieurs!” 

They started—those hardened rogues 
—only Casin was unmoved. “Every 
business has its hazards,” he said, rub- 
bing his skeleton hands together. 

“Enough of this! Enough!” growled 
Perrot. “If I tell you the history of 
Kate, will you come in with us?” 

Villon thought a moment. There was 
a curious smile in his eyes. “Yes,” he 
said at last. 

Guillaume gave the composed poet 
a sly glance of admiration. This was 
genius of a type he could appreciate. 

Perrot leaned forward, his crafty face 
wearing a look of cunning. ‘“Know that 
one day some nine years ago, a crafty 
rogue by name of Louis the Red came 
to me and asked me if I would shelter 
him and a babe for whom he meant to 
get much riches. 

“T was less cautious then,” he added. 
“Besides it would not have been policy 
to refuse Louis the Red. He was dan- 
gerous. So I said that he might bring 
the babe here, dropping a hint that I 
would be better pleased if he’d open his 
mouth a bit. But he said nothing and 
shortly thereafter went his way. I did 
not hear from him for many weeks. 

“Well! One night, a foggy wet night, 
too, as I was dozing in my chair I heard 
a mighty pounding on the door. I shot 
back the latch. 

“In tumbled Louis the Red! He had 
been shot with an arrow and, even as 
I looked at him, was dying. As he fell 
across the door I saw that in his arms 
he carried a babe wrapped in a velvet 
cloak. 

“*They got me,’ he said, with blood- 
bedabbled lips. 

“‘Who is the child? What is her 
name? Degree?’ I asked. 

“But Louis the Red could not answer 
me. He was dead.” Perrot paused and 
shook his’ head. 

Villon looked at the evil little man 
thoughtfully. “So the babe was—Kate?” 

“The babe was Kate,” Perrot ad- 
mitted. 

Villon sighed and the shadow of a 
cloud passed over his face. He thought 
of the tiny maid with her pinched face, 


the features carved by want, ivory 
clear, the great, shadowed gray eyes, 
the soft fall of yellow hair—yes, 


the little Kate should have been some 
wee, great demoiselle. Ah, the little one 
had been cheated! Bon Dieu! But so 
many another! So was he for the matter 
of that! Birds! Birds in a cage! 
“Come!” cried Casin impatiently. 
“How then shall we kidnap this André? 
You have watched him, Guillaume?” 
“Ay!” chuckled the little fat man. 
reminiscing. (Continued on page 56) 


Another contest, girls! And worth while prizes too! See page fifty-two 
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Dusting is EAsy 


WITH 
THIS 
DUSTLESS 
CLOTH 


Make it 


yourself! Just moisten a soft 


cloth with a little 3-in-One Oil. 
Give it a moment to spread evenly 
into the cloth. Then start dusting 
and see how much easier it is! 


You get all the dust the first time. 
And 3-in-One—a blend of three 
good oils—removes dirty film; 
polishes as you dust. So show 
mother this better way. 


All good stores; handy cans and 





bottles. Send for free sample. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co., Dept. 119 
130 William Street New York 


Factories: Rahway, N. J.—Montreal, Que. 


a in-One Oil. 


IN NEW YORK 
. SALES AGENTS 


for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Avee NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 



































SCHOOL &CLUB RINGS&PINS 


From $1.00 up. Send for our 24 
Page Catalog showing hundreds of 
Rings and Pins at factory prices 
Kings made to order; designs free 
c. ROUSE COMPANY 
125 Bruce Ave 
North Attleboro Massachusetts 


GIRLS! 


Learn to Cook 


and Bake 





On Your Own Miniature 
Electric Range 
Learn to cook the dishes you 
like on one of these Empire 
Miniature Electric mane. 
They cook and bake as effi- 
ciently as a big stove. Operate 
on any standard light socket. 
Beautifully finished in colors 
with nickel plated trimmings. 








Furnished with aluminum cooking 
utensils, Ask mother to get you one 
your dealers — or 
send the coupon 
Metal Ware Corporation 

1706 Monroe Street _ _Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


for Christmas. At 
> 
now. 
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APPROACHING ... 
The Ultimate in Radio 


The NEW ADMIRAL- 
TY SUPER-12 produced 
by NORDEN-HAUCK 





Engineers is the ‘‘Re- 
ceiver Par Excellence." 
Distinguished for its 
Tone — Beauty — Long 
Range—Power— Selec 
tivity — it is in fact 
“The Highest Class Re- 
ceiver in the World.” 
Six Screen Grid Tubes 
and two 250 Super 
Power Tubes are used 
in the twelve-tube com- 
bination. Short Wave as 
well as Broadcast re- 
ception. 


The NEW ADMIRAL- 
TY SUPER-I2_ pos- 
sesses in an excelling degree the most modern advanced 
features in. Radio Receiver design—Pre-selector tuning— 
grouped illuminated controls—double Push Pull audio 
amplification—tone shading—automatic Volume control— 
noise filter—tuning meter and electric clock—concert 
Dynamic loudspeaker, etc. 

A Booklet gives complete description of this radio’s most 
unusual specifications and contains numerous illustrations 
of the Receiver and the luxurious custom built cabinets. 
Write, telegraph or cable today! 


NORDEN-HAUCK, Inc. 


Engineers 











Builders of the highest class 
Radio Apparatus in the World 


| South Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
&) The ‘Write’ Gift 
for the Children 


Individual Name $4 .00 
PENCIL SETS aa 
“De Luxe” genuine embossed 
leather case, coin pocket, gold 
trimmed as_ illustrated. Fine 
ruler, penholder and colorful 
assortment of pencils. Any name 
engraved in 18 Kt. Gold. Point 
Protector and Sharpener included. 
SUPREME IN ITS CLASS 
FOR ADULTS—Twelve Pencils in 
beautiful giftbox. Any name $1 00 
engraved in 18 Kt. Gold. 7 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc. 
122 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


If so, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’s 
Christmas Book’’ and ‘‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
Assortments.’’ The Box Assortments are of excellent 
value and are priced from 25c to $1.00. 

This is not a new plan and thousands of organi- 
zations have, and are still using it. We allow a 
profit of 50%. Write at once for information, so as 
to get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 














For $1.85 we will send prepaid the above GENUINE IN- 
DIAN BRACELET hand hammered out of sterling silver 
by NAVAJO and PUEBLO INDIANS of New Mexico, and 
set with genuine, high grade turquoise matrix, together 
with leaflet illustrating and explaining symbols used by 
Indians in decorating silverware, pottery and blankets. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
SOUTHWEST ARTS AND CRAFTS 
| Gans Bidg., Santa Fé, N. Mex. | 
indian Traders and Wholesalers 





Your Best Friend 
Will Thank You! 


when you tell her to be 
sure to send in her renewal 
as soon as her AMERICAN 
Girt subscription expires, 
because 1931 is just full 
of good things! And, by 
the way, how about your 
own renewal? Have you 
sent it in? 
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Vagabond's Ward 


(Continued from page 55) 
“Once I frightened him fair. He is a 
dreamy lad. Kate will serve passing well 
as a decoy.” 

“Kate?” asked Villon. “You will use 
—her?” 

“You—object?” sneered Casin Chol- 
let. 

Villon hesitated. “Object?” he re- 
peated. “Nay, I but wondered. She has 
served you thus before?” 

“Once,” nodded Guillaume. “And well.” 

Then they all fell to talking. The poet 
listened, his dark face oddly drawn. 


“Kate! You little she-devil!” roared 
Perrot, limping in a frenzy of rage 
across the room. 

Kate stood with head down-bent, her 
horrified eyes fixed upon the broken 
mug at her feet, from which red wine 
trickled in a little stream. Only once 
before had she broken a piece of mine 
host’s crockery. That was more than 
three years ago, but she still remem- 
bered the occasion. Then it had been a 
mug alone. This time, wine also! 

Perrot, reaching the child, boxed her 
ears. “You will ruin me yet, vermin! 
What shall I do to you?” 

“Nothing, monsieur!” broke in a curt 
voice. 

Kate lifted her little stony face in 
sudden astonishment. It was as if an 
angel from heaven had spoken! Yet it 
was only Francois Villon, leaning care- 
lessly against the door. 

“And why not—poet?” 
Perrot. 

“Because I will pay for mug and 
wine,” retorted Villon. He put his hand 
in his ragged pocket and tossed a piece 
of money so that it fell in the pool of 
wine. 

Perrot grunted and shoving little 
Kate viciously aside, picked up the coin. 
“Out of my sight!” he scolded the little 
maid. “I am weary of your pasty face 
and clumsy ways.” 

Poor Kate crept across the miserable 
room and disappeared into a little back 
shed in the rear. This was a narrow, 
dark place with a sloping roof. Here 
Kate slept at night. Her rude bed was 
a pile of coarse sacks in a corner. Dust 
and dirt and spider webs wove queer 
patterns about the cracked walls and 
roof. Dusty casks squatted in every 
available corner. 

Once in this haven, Kate fell forward 
upon the sacks and wept out her sore 
little heart. The wine jugs were so 
heavy and always she was tired! Help- 
lessly she sobbed, face buried in her 
soft hair. 

Suddenly she felt a hand upon her 
head. So light, so gentle! 

“My Kate!” whispered a soothing 
voice. “Do not weep so, small one. It is 
not worth all that.” 

Kate struggled to a sitting position 
and, lifting her eyes, saw Villon. 

“He is—cruel,” she whispered. 

“Granted! But is he worth tears?” 

Kate sighed. “Tears make me feel 
better.” She looked at the thin, quizzical 
face of Villon with a sudden soft smile. 


trembled 


“‘VYou—are—good—to me, messire,” she 
whispered. “You and Torto I love.” 

“Torto and I are honored,” smiled 
Villon. “But why include me?” 

“You are not like the others,” pro- 
tested Kate. “You are high above us 
all.” 

The poet turned his face away. “You 
make me ashamed,” he muttered. 

“Tell me of your lady Katherine,” 
asked the child shyly. 

“Of what shall I tell? She is at once 
a balmy morn in early summer and a 
chill rain storm in November. She is 
an apricot and a lemon. She is the early 
moon, like ivory in candle-glow. She is 
thin music and teasing laughter. I re- 
member, oh, long ago when I was a 
boy and she a little maid not much older 
than you. It was her birthday and I 
had come to her with a posy of meadow 
flowers. She was all in scarlet and with 
her eyes shining. Always grave and com- 
posed, I remember she took my poor 
blossoms with only the slightest of little 
smiles. But that very same day I 
grieved her. Young as I was and_ on her 
birthday, I grieved her by insulting a 
beggar lad in her presence!” 

He stopped and eyed Kate’s absorbed 
little face with a ringing laugh. “I’ faith 
I had most forgotten you. Would you 
like to be a great lady, Kate?” 

Kate turned her gray eyes upon him. 
They were shining. “Oh, so much! Oh, 
yes, Francois!” 

Villon sprang to his feet. “Then I 
shall make you the sweetest lady in 
Paris! Yes, or out of it! Yes, my wee 
Kate, you shall have your heart’s de- 
sire!” He walked back and forth, his 
eyes sparkling. “You are my ward!” he 
proclaimed gaily. “A vagabond’s ward, 
Kate! Not a very high estate mayhap, 
but I shall lift you to the stars!” 

Kate stood up. “I—I—you make 
me your ward?” she stammered. 

The vagabond drew himself up, swept 
the small, gray figure a courtly bow. 
“From now on and forever I serve you, 
mademoiselle, my ward,” he said in a 
low voice. Suddenly he took her hand 
and kissed it like any knight. 

“Then—that is better than being a 
great lady!” smiled Kate through sud- 
den tears of passionate gratitude. 

“Tt is too good to be true. I have 
always had troubles and weariness and 
fear,” explained the child hoarsely. 
“Now, when I have need of comfort you 
come. Oh, it is too good to be true!” 

“You mean that this kidnaping bothers 
you?” 

Kate trembled. “It haunts me,” she 
whispered. “I don’t want to do it. But 
they will make me.” 

“That is true,” muttered Villon. “I 
will be back of you in this affair, though. 
You shall come to no harm and neither 
shall this young André. That I promise 
you.” 


You will become better acquainted with 
the fair Katherine—beautiful, stately and 
arrogant, in the December chapters of 
Vagabond’s Ward. And Kate is forced to 
play her part in the kidnaping plan, and 
meets young André. 


When “they” ask “What do you want for Christmas this year?”— 
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Ways to Earn Money 








EASY TO EARN 


EXTRA MONEY 
SELLING 
HOLIDAY TISSUE 





FRESH PACK TISSUE 
EXTRA QUALITY 





WHITE — RED — GREEN 
SELLS FOR 10c 


The quality of this tissue permits all 
year round use in the home, especially 
when used for wrapping gifts. 


Write now for special Scout offer. Earn 
extra money easily for yourself and your 
group. 


Waxed Products Co., Inc. 
147-41st Street, Brooklyn, MN. ¥. 
MAKERS OF FRESH PACK 
WAXED PAPER 





| consist of six values: 














RAISE MONEY QUICKLY 
FOR YOUR TROOP 


Bylund Plan Candy Sales 
Requires No Capital 


Thousands of Girl Scout Troops and other 
societies are using this famous plan to raise 
needed funds quickly. Send no money. We 
tinance you while selling. We ship prepaid any 
assortment of nationally advertised candy bars 
fresh from the factory. You keep the generous 
profit and return the balance to us in thirty 
days. More than 70 items to choose from includ- 
ing Baby Ruth, Peters, Nestles, Planters, Amos 
’n’ Andy, Peaks. Samples on request. Write 
for our illustrated plan booklet. 
Special Candies for Xmas 


BYLUND BROS., Inc. 
Dept. A.G. 11, WoolworthBldg., New York 


Earn Christmas Dollars! 


GIRL SCOUTS send for 50 sets of Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. Send us $3.00—Keep 
$2.00. We will send free gift for promptness. 


N. Y. PREMIUM HOUSE 
296-M Broadway, New York City 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a Set. When sold send us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun. We Trust You! 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 108-A.G. 
Vanderveer Station Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If You Change Your Address 


Be sure to let THe AMERICAN Grr know that you 
have changed your address if you want the magazine 
to reach you. The Post Office does not forward maga- 
zines and THE AMERICAN GIRL has no way of reach- 
ing you unless you notify the subscription office of 
your change in address. 
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When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE new two cent von Steuben com- 
memorative stamp was first placed 
on sale at New York City on September 
seventeenth. This stamp was issued in 
commemoration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of General 
Baron von Steuben in recognition of his 
exceptional services to the colonial cause 
during the Revolutionary War. The 
stamp conforms in shape and size to the 
regular issue and is printed in red ink. 
The central portion of the stamp shows 
a large circular medallion bearing the 
raised head and bust of von Steuben. 
A special charity set of Austrian 
stamps is to be issued some time this 
fall and will bear the portrait of Presi- 
dent Wilhelm Miklas. The series will 
10g (groschen), 
20g, 30g, 40g, 50g, and 1 sch (shilling). 
The total issue will be one hundred 
thousand sets and they will be sold at 
double the face value. A new postage 
value has also appeared in the current 
pictorial series—50g, dull purple—a 
charming view of Worthersee with invit- 
ing waters in the foreground and distant 
hills and snow-capped mountains be- 
yond. The stamp is typographed and 
similar in size to the other values of the 
issue. 

In Denmark new postage due stamps 
have now appeared as follows: 56 (ore), | jgepeere 
apple green; 76, violet; 106, buff; 206, 
gray and 256, light blue. These are to 
make the colors of the postage due 
stamps correspond with the regular 
postage stamps. 

A new set of postage stamps will soon 
make its appearance in the Philippine 
Islands. The stamps will bear landscapes 
of the Islands, and the denominations 
will be 2c (cents), 4c, 16c, 18c, 24c, 36c 
and 1p (peso). 

The new air post series of Panama 
is a pleasing variation of the familiar 

map” type. The issue consists of five 
stamps: 5c (cents), ultramarine; 10c, 
orange yellow; 30c, purple; 50c, vermil- 
ion; 1p (peso), black. The central de- 
sign has a large biplane using the relief 
map of Panama as a landing field. The 
words, “Republica de Panama”, are set 


in an ornate label across the top. “Cor- | 


reo Aereo” and the denominations are 
placed across the bottom, the numerals 
of value in each lower corner forming 
the bases for a sort of ornamental lamp 
post which supports the country label. 

A beautiful series of seventeen values 
has just appeared in Persia. The stamps 
are all large horizontal oblongs, each 
stamp printed in two brilliantly contrast- 
ing colors. The portrait of Riza Shah 
Pahlavi occupies the left side of the 
stamps in one color, while on the right 
side, as through a window-like frame one 


looks upon a bit of Persian landscape | 


with a magnificent eagle in flight in the | 
second color. A column of Persepolis 
forming the right border of the stamps 
emphasizes the window illusion. The 
colors begger description and will add a 
beautiful page to the Air Post album. 


| Fair Women; 
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WE GIVE BIG PACKET OF 
FOREIGN STAMPS 


To all sending 10c (coin) and 2c stamp for the 
VIKING SPECIAL STAMP ALBUM. Holds 
nearly 1,000 stamps. Places for U. S. Commems. 
ty ad illustrated. Bound in orange cover, size 5 x 

All purchasers GIVEN Argonaut Stamp Club 
ho mel Club Pin, perf. gauge and stamp hinges. 

ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. 4V New Canaan, Conn. 


LAWian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different stamps, includ 

AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED STATES: 
(early issues, commemoratives, etc. ) 
and 10 CANADA all for 5e. Ap- 
provals and big illustrated price 
a. pun with each order. Write 



















N 


¢ é\ dems cate Gloucester, Mass. 


FREE! YOUR CHOICE OF FREE! 





DESIRABLE STAMPS 


Your choice of any packet in this ad or a WORLDWIDE 
packet of 200 including African, Australian, Asiatic and 
many island countries, FREE for sending two collectors’ 
names. Or for requesting famous profit-sharing “‘SUR- 
PRIZE” Approvals. Variety 10e PACKETS,—50 Belgium; 
5 large Iceland cataloging 69c; 15 Travancore; 15 picturing 
20 Famous Men; 6 large Greece 1930 com- 
memoratives; 25 South America; 50 Poland. Any 6 packets 
50c. ALBUMS 20c up. 1000 thin hinges 8c. 


ALLIANCE STAMP CO., Dept. G., Alliance, Ohio 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stump; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mm. scale. 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
ete., etc.—entire outfit for i2¢ to approval applicants. 
Nice pocket stockhook, val. 25¢ with every order. 

ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 


is the rare Guatemala ** c 
triangle (as illustrated.) This oy the 5 
» KEN- 


ne Nyasea triangle are in our bi 
packet from 
YA, UGAN' ATAS, ete.~all for 
as apr rovele and big lists. 
. STAMP c co. 
= pruiasts. Baltimore, Md. 


CONGO & SYRIA 
AIRMAILS! 
5¢ 
yas tes nor Se. Ap- 


(Also 5 other airmail stam 
are ineluc ied in our packet c f ‘2 all- 
different from such eee some 
‘Monumental Stamp Co". “Box 203A, ‘Arlington, ‘Baltimore, Md. 
LIBERIA JUBILEE STAMP! 
ALSO, our bargain  paakcot of 56 different. includ- 
2, ‘Alcroaila. Pict Stamps from ALAO! 
ITESs, NIGER, TRAGe ARMENIA and other odd 
pen ay all for 5c with approvals and liste. c 
4 PATAPSCO STAMP CO. 
Box 2G, W: ik Sta. ‘e, Md. 


FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Iceland, Hamburg, 
Turkey, India (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, etc.). French and Portuguese Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, etc.,—All free to approval applicants. 
2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Watermark Detector 2c¢. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (D7), W. Springfield, Mass. 


150 DIFF. 15c ; Rich S & Central American Pkt. 15c; 


| etn Rulers Pkt. 25c ; Great Menagerie 
Pkt. 15c; All Four Pkts. only 50c, 1000 World Stamps 
$1.00; Special Pkts. from Argentine; Brazil; Canada; 
Costa Rica; Chile; wy Mexico; Peru; 15c each. 
Any Four Pkts. 50e. B. & K. STAMP CO., Newville, Pa. 


Beautiful New =. Goya Paintings, 5 Var.—7c 
2 Spain 1930 Airmail—5e; 12 Spain No. 345-55,652, beau- 
ties—75e; 4 Persia 1930 bi-color. Airmail beauties—l5c; 
8 Hungary Madonna r+ Cat. 27¢, only het L ceaat 
land 1930 Air—30c for approvals. Li 

A.G., SIMMONS STAMP COMPANY, HORTON, “MICH. 


FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK 
approvals. Send 5 cts. postage. F. D. 
Dennyway, Seattle, Wash. 

Send For My 5 and 10 cent Price Lists. Premium 
Given. W. J. GRANT, 6317—18th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL PREMIUM OFFER with my beautiful ap- 

















































with my_ fine 1 cent 
Reynolds, 1116 East 











provals. Reference please. J. M. Palmer, Box 190, Jack- 
son, Miss, 
STAMPS }? 105, China, etc., 2c. Album (500 illust.) 3c 


List free. Bullard, 446 Tremont St., Boston 





“MONEY EARNING PLAN” 


for 
CHURCHES—SOCIETIES—SCHOOLS 

No money needed to start. Quick Sales— 
Good Profits. For information write 

CHARLES R. DAVIS 

Established 1905 
P. O. Box 45-S Newton Centre, Mass. 
This Business is Conducted on a Friendly Basis and 
in Accordance with the Golden Rule 


cinis EARN XMAS MONEY 


FOR YOUR TROOP 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 
containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, ete. 
Sell for 10¢. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. Or 
send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
package containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10e. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. We trust you. 
Send %, keep 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., DEPT. 16, BEVERLY, MASS. 











Be sure to include “a new subscription to ‘The American Girl ” 
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The DINNER PUZZLE’ 


A Thanksgiving Day Problem for Girl Scouts 
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The Dinner Puzzle 

Thanksgiving Day has come to us again 
The happy family is again united. Girls 
and boys are home from school and college 
and now the great moment has arrived 
when the call for dinner is heard. 

Dad has prepared a little novelty this 
year in the way of place-cards for his four 
girls and two boys. These were made in 
a rebus form as shown in the picture and 
represent their first names. 

When the time came to serve the mince 
pie, it seems that he had another rather in- 
genious problem. The pie already had a cut 
in it as you see it indicated in the diagram. 

“Now then,” said Dad, “let me show you 
how, by making another cut of exactly the 
same size and shape, I can divide this pie 
into nine pieces.” How did he do it? 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 


1. A Russian mile 

2. To escape privately 
3. Inhabitant of Rome 
4. Digging implement 
5. A doctrine 


Word Jumping 
3y changing one letter in the word at 
a time, change KICK to GOAL in eight 
moves, 
Ye Olde Time Riddle 
When are brokers in a 
Pharaoh’s daughter ? 
Word Squares 
From the following definitions build up 


panic like 


Upper Left Upper Right 
Reality Spring fast 
Possessed of ability Always 
Association of families River in Russia 
Group next above digits Snare 

Center 

Kind 

Oily 

Quiet 

Carry 

Lower Right 

Opposite of west 
Space 
One who sees 
A species of grass 


Lower Left 
Gone by 
Solo part in cantata 
Fall to bottom 
Obtain 


By Frances Pike, High School Troop, 
Aberdeen, Washington. 


a construction of four-letter word squares: TO ZT AST MONTHS 


An Enigma 


I am the title and first line of a well 
known old song by Thomas Moore. I con- 
tain thirty-nine letters. 

My 5, 3%, 19, 25, 3& 24, 22, is a 
precious stone. 

My 10, 37, 4, 18, 35, is the nationality 
of Robert Emmet. 

My 2, 26, 28, 16, 15, is the highest 
number of bells rung to signify time at sea. 

My 33, 24, 8/1, 13, 9, is what they do 
at Monte Carlo. 

My 32, 12, 6, 29, is a group of warships. 

My 11, 3, 7, 20, 34, 23, is sheep’s covering. 

My 21, 30, 31, 27, means name. 

My 39 and 17 is thus. 


An Acrostic of States 


The first and fourth letters of the seven 
five-letter words defined below will make 
the names of two states. 

1. The end 

2. Telling frequent lies 

3. To surpass 

4. Stiff 

5. Mohammedan religion 

6. To swallow liquid 

7. Mohammedan God. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of an Oriental ruler. 

Edge 


\.. eet Z 
5. Rake 


Rises 3. 4. Corn 


6. Live 






LE 


A Merit Bapce Puzzte: 1. Garden-flower finder 
2. Bird-finder 3. Laundress 4. Scribe 5. Cook 
6. Bugler 7. Telegrapher 8. Swimmer 9. House- 
keeper GIRL SCOUT WEEK 
Puzzce Pack Worp Sovare: 

GHOST 

H UM OR 

OMEGA 

SOGGY 

7 RAYS 
Worp Jumrtnc: Bake, bare, fare fire, firs, 
airs, ails, oils, owls, owes, ewes, ewer, ever, 
even, oven. 
Ye Ovve Time Rippre: A knot in a cord of 
wood. 
App A Letter: The six added letters spell 
ELMIRA. 
A Cuarape: Goodbye. 
A Cotor Acrostic: Crash, react, ideal, myrrh, 
skill, owner, north. Crimson, scarlet. 
An Entema: “Old Tronsides”’ 
App A Letter: Added letters spell GRIFFIN. 


“The American Girl’ for 1931 promises to be the best ever! Renew your subscription now! 




























OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT 
SHOE 


Black “Eric Calf” 
“GOLD SPOT” 
Leather Soles 

Gvoodrich Rubber Heels 





Smaller Sizes Priced 
Proportionately Lower 


Brown Sport Elk Gold 
Spot Leather Soles, Good 
rich Rubber Heels 


Brown “Eric Calf” 
“GOLD SPOT” 
Goodrich Rubber Heels 


In smoked elk, gristle rub- 
ber soles and tennis heels 











HE “Sportster” Official Girl Scout Shoes 
are constructed over scientifically designed 
co-ordinated Lasts and Patterns. This insures 
proper fit and promotes both health and 
proper posture. 
“Sportsters” are smartly styled and are the 
ultimate choice of the modern miss. 


“Sportster” Official Girl 
Scout Shoes are available 
in the following sizes and 
widths, thus insuring proper fit: 


Children’s Sizes 


84 9 94 1010311 


GENUINE OFFICIAL SHOES 
BEAR THIS SEAL 


GIRL {GSPscovts 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





















































A Fees 
BXxxxxx x 54,00 APPROVED SHOE 
C eo Se. 
D KxeueNM MS p-—---- HHH 7 
| 
Misses’ Sizes | A, SANDLER 
114 12 124 13 133 1 14 2 Girl Scout Shoe Division | 
AA 4 . x 154 Lincoln St. Date | 
A - x KX KX XX KX XK X Boston, Mass. | 
B xxxxxxxx $4,,50 
a ._ x Xx X xX | GentLemeN: Please let me know where I | 
D a A a ee a | can purchase “Sportster” Officially Approved | 
} Girl Scout Shoes in my neighborhood 
Growing Girls’ Sizes | 
24 3 34 4 45 5 54 6 64 7 75 8 8S 9 OS 10 1051111512 | Name | 
AAAA ’ sea i xx x x | 
AAA XxxXxXxxXXxXXxXXXXXXXXXXXXX Address | 
E'S" 3 SSS FS SSS Ss FSS Ss SSeS E: | City | 
. evrcxcerxeccu< Xe ee XX $5.50 | 
REE Se SSS FS SS FSS FS F's SSS S| CO State 
Cc = x ¥x x vey Te xXxxXxt Xxx xs xX = | Style No. Size Width | 
D xxxxxxXxXxxXxXxXxXXXXXX x |, cncmuasainameeenmetetotipienaianbateae ————! 





Prices of Shoes are Twenty-five Cents Additional West of Rockies and Southwest 
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The pause that refreshes 
on the fastest liner afloat 


UROPA, fastest liner 

afloat, excites the ad- 
miration of the world. It adds 
to speed luxurious comfort. 
Passengers take brisk walks 
around the long promenade, 
play games, dance. Inevitably, 
comes the need for a refreshing 
pause. And naturally, you finda 
cool and cheerful soda fountain 
serving ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
» » » Bremen, sister ship and 


NINE 


rival for honors in speed, is 
similarly equipped. Today 
nearly all the popular ocean 
liners serve Coca-Cola. For 
years it has been a standby of 
the officers and men of the 
United States Navy. A pause 
for this drink, with that ting- 
ling, delicious taste and its 
cool after-sense of refreshment, 
sets you up for a fresh start, 
whether afloat or ashore. 


MILLION A 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled hs: irr 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LISTEN IN-+— Grantland Rice-*— Famous 
Sports Champions~*—*— Coca-Cola Orchestra 


™ Wed. 10:30to11 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time—® Coast to Coast NBC Network * 


DAY 








